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COOPER’S 
Spring 
Needle 


UNDERWEAR 


is an original underwear in every 
sense of the word. The delicate 
machinery used in its manufac- 
ture is different from and superior 
to any other. The manner of blend- 

ing the exclusive materials is pecul- 

iar to the Cooper plant. The secret: 
method of weaving the . famous 

SPRING NEEDLE fabric is original 

with and known only to ourselves. 

Cooper’s Spring Needle Under- 
wear has a peculiar, permanent elas- 
ticity. It does more than simply 
“stretch”—it yields to every pressure, 
yet returns automatically to normal size. 
The SPRING NEEDLE fabric gives 
Cooper’s Underwear (and 
no other) “the. stretch that 
goes back.” 

You should buy and 
wear Cooper’s, for it alone 
will give you absolute com- 
fort and satisfaction. It is ‘ 
the underwear of character 4 
and quality. 






















































Made in Union and two-piece suits, in all the 
various sizes, weights and colors—silk lisle, cotton and wool. 
You will be particularly pleased with a suit of silk lisle or wool. 
If you want an extra superfine garment, ask for Cooper’s Grade Exar masion, 
this 


de Laxe Underwear. ars 
For sale by best dealers. Send for booklet. “RADE MARK 


Manufactured by 
Cooper Manufacturing soni seene 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
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‘From Dutton’s Fall Announcements 
Round About the North Pole 


By W. J. GORDON. With many Woodcuts and other Illustrations by Edward 
Whymper. 8vo. $5.00 net. 


This is an account of Arctic Travel and Exploration, ranging over a thousand years from 
Ingolf to Peary; and it is written on a plan which has not hitherto been adopted in dealing with 
this subject. Few stories of adventure are so full of romance, personal courage and of vivid 
interest as that of the attempts to discover the NW Passage and the North Pole. 

Instead of taking the various expeditions in chronological order, each part of the Arctic 
Circle is dealt with separately in this volume, ;and the history of the discovery of each and of 
the adventures connected therewith is related.) 

Mr. Whymper has been engaged for many ‘years in collecting and engraving: pictures to illus- 
trate the subject, which 1s sufficient guarantee for the excellence of the artistic part of the book. 
The Maps have been specially prepared, and will be found a very valuable feature of the 
volume. 








With Arthur Rackham’s Illustrations 


The Ingoldsby Legends 


In buckram, gilt top, with 24 plates in‘ full color and 8o illustrations in black 
and white by Arthur Rackham. 8vo. Net, $6.00. 
A very, elaborate and beautiful edition of this favorite classic, set in large type with ample 

margins, and illustrated in the humorous spirit of the text by that incomparable draughtsman, 


Arthur Rackham. The color plates are printed in rich low tones, and their effect is further 
enhanced by the dark green mounts. 


The Old. Venetian Palaces 


By THOMAS OKEY, author of “Venice and Its Story,” etc. Decorated cloth 
binding, with gilt top. Fifty illustrations in full color by Trevor Haddin, 
} with many line drawings by the same artist. Also 22 reproductions from 

Ruskin’s “Stones of Venice,” etc. |8vo. Net, $6.00. 

A detailed and careful study of a large number of the better known buildings. in Venice, 
with appreciative descriptions of their architecture and a brief survey of their history. The 
illustrations avoid*the more familiar Venetian scenes and show many charming bits of architec- 
| tural detail in addition to the exterior views of the buildings themselves. 





The Letters of Robert Schumann 


MUSICIAN AND COMPOSER, 1810-1856. Translated from the German of | 
Dr. CHARLES STORCK by Miss HANNAH BRYANT. With a Por- 
trait. 8vo. $3.00 net. 

These private letters, addressed chiefly tod his mother, his fiancée, Clara Wieck, and a few 
intimate friends, are of exceptional interest, not only as illustrating the lives of two such 


rematkable people as Robert, and his wife Clara, Schumann, but also for their own literary 
merit. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 W. 23rd St., New York 
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“The Independent”’ and Peace 


WE believe there is no periodical of gen- 
eral circulation that has taken more inter- 
est in international peace, and the move- 
:ment which would substitute law for war 
thru the development of international law 
“and the organization of the world, than 
has THE INDEPENDENT. 

When the Czar of Russia in 1899 called 
together the first assembly of the principal 
nations of the world, his proposition was 


considered the pious dream of a weak senti- 


mentalist, and the only article to our recol- 
lection that appeared in a popular magazine 
that seemed to have any conception of the 
importance of the First Conference or of 
its significance in world politics: was an 
article by the American novelist, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, that appeared in THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

Since the First Conference, THE INDE- 
PENDENT has made itself a champion and 
authority on this great peace question, and 
has printed much on the subject. 

When the Conference of 1899 ended it 
did ‘not provide for a Second Conference, 
tho it suggested that the nations ought to 
take up subsequently in some way the busi- 
ness it left unfinished. 

It was Congressman Richard Bartholdt 
who introduced, September 13, 1904, at the 
St. Louis session of the Interparliamentary 
Union, the now famous “‘Resolution of St. 
Louis,” which called upon President Roose- 
velt to convoke-a Second Conference at The 
Hague. This resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and when the delegates of the 
Interparliamentary Union stopped in 
Washington on their -way back from St. 
Louis to Europe, President Roosevelt told 
them that he would accept their suggestion 
and call a Second Conference of the nations, 
which, among other things, should discuss 
how to make the conferences hereafter meet 
automatically and periodically, and thus 
take the first steps in forming a “Parlia- 
iment of the World.” Thus Mr. Bartholdt 
and the Interparliamentary Union have 
generally received the credit of inducing 
President Roosevelt to call the Second Con- 
ference. 

Over two.months, however, before the 
“Resolutién of St. Louis” was introduced 
by Mr. Bartholdt, namely, on July 7th, 
1904, we printed an article in THe INDE- 
PENDENT, by Hayne Davis, entitled “A 
World’s Congress, the Next Step After the 





Hague Conference.” In our editorial note 
at the beginning of that article we said: 
‘Why should not President Roosevelt éall 
a conference of the nations ‘to create an 
international legislature whose . establish- 
ment would mark greater progress than the 
Hague Court?” Now, we don’t: know 
whether President Roosevelt ever read that 
note or not, but the probabilities are that 
he did, for the.very next article in that issue 
of THe INDEPENDENT was by Theodore 
Roosevelt himself. 

Of course, whether we first suggested the 
idea of the Second Hague Conference to the 
President or not makes little difference 
now. The Second Conference was convened, 
and it has prepared the way for a third, 
which will meet in 1915, on the anniversary 
of the Battle of Waterloo. 

A few of the articles that we have printed 
on Peace in the recent past are the follow- 


ing: 


How I Wrote “Lay Down Your Arms.” 
Baroness von Suttner. Feb. 1st, 1906. 

The -International Parliament. ..Count Albert 
Apponyi. Aug. 24th, 1905. =§ 

The Parliament of Nations. 
Bartholdt. May 11th, 1905. 

An _ International Executive 
John B. Moore. July 5th, 1906. 

South America and the Peace Movement. 
Sefior Diego Mendoza. July 5th, 1906. 

The Path to Peace. William Jennings 
Bryan. Aug. 30th, 1906. 

nternational Conciliation. Baron d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant. July 27th, 1905. 

President Roosevelt at The Hague. Hon. 
John W. Foster. Dec. 20th, 1905. 

Venezuela and The Hague. Hon. Herbert 

Prof. 


Congressman 


Power. Prof. 


W. Bowen. Dec. 2oth, 1906. 
The Third Pan-American Congress. 
L. S. Rowe. Nov. 8th, 1906. 
The Christ of the Andes. 
Oct. 5th, 1905. 
Interparliamentary Reminiscences. Sir Ran- 
dall Cremer. 
The Final Outcome of the Declaration of 
Independence. Hayne Davis. July 2d, 1903. 
A World’s Congress. Hayne Davis. July 


4th, 1904. 

A Constitution for the United - Nations. 
April 11th, 1907. 

The National Peace 
Holt. March 14th, 1907. 

We need not assure our réaders that we 
shall do all we can in the next eight years 
to prepare the American people for the 
Third Conference. We shall print next 
week, for instance, an article by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant on the Hague 
Conference. 

The yearly subscription price is only 
$2.00—less than 4 cents a week. 


Sefiora de Costa. 


Congress. Hamilton 
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WHEN CALLING 
-PLEASE ASK FOR 


MR. GRANT 


By so doing you will te able to obtain the best 
books of the season at literal discounts. Mr. 
Grant has been selling books for over twenty 
years, and the phrase ‘‘Save on Books” has 
tecome a motto of his bookshop. Mr. Grant’s 
stock of books is carefully selected and very 
complete. If you cannot call send a ten-cent 
stamp for an assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of books at greatly reduced prices. 


F, E. GRANT 


23 W. Forty-second Street, New York 


WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?) 


Rev. B. HALE, D. Bo ee ee Pee 
Sent ‘Free. Address N. 





all she importast sews of the Tefal fener 7 
clearly, 


special features of great interest. yi reliable, -~ ~~~ 
THE paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of $2 to $4 papers. 
Try it, 18 wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, Wash., D. G. 


ROMEIKE’S Press dain) 


preys wb = : Bureau 

se you newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 

to be ‘“‘up-to-date.”’ Every newspaper and periodical of 

importance in the et — and Europe is searched. 

Terms, .00 for 100 noti 
Y ROMEIKE, ine. 110 W. 26th 8t., NW. Y. 























The 
Booklovers 
Library Service 


SAVES .you the buying of Books you 
would not care to own, but wish to read. 
GIVES you an early choice of 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 
For—TWO CENTS—a Day 


If this service is not in your town, find out WHY 
by writing us for particulars. It can be extended 
to every Town and City in the U. S. and Canada. 
Write for our catalogue of newest books. 
THE —_o- LIBRARY 


East 23d Seoeet, New York 
1611 Chestnut PAA, Philadelphia 6 Park Street, Boston 








$1.08 All Recent Fiction $1.08 


Telephone 1447 Worth 


AMMON & MACKEL 


SUCCESSORS TO LEGGAT BROS. 

Largest and cheapest book store in the World 
81-CHAMBERS AND 63 READE STREETS, NEW YORK GITY 
Four doors West of Broadway 
Established 1855 Send for Catalogue 


$1.08 All Recent Fiction $1.08 




















Endorsed by the Clergy of Phila- 
delphia, Washington and Baltimore 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN 


In a music Play 


THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIM 


Being John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


LIBERTY THEATRE 


West 42nd St., near Broadway 








fewise @oncER 


The Largest and 
Best Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 
Cutlery, Cooking Utensil > 
Fire ~ Sets, Anéineen wai, Fendets, bE md 
icles. 
EDDY REFRIGERATORS 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
THE ‘‘PREMIER’’ 
Glass-Lined Refrigerator, perfection of cleanliness 
and economy. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention, 
130 and 132 WEST FORTY-SECOND STREET and 
135 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET NEW YORK 































Review, i Contomparary Revie 


quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; either 


THE LEADING REVIEWS 


The Nineteenth Century 


Ny i ‘fie 00. Blackwood’s M A oa, ened Revie Edt E"laeinee 68-80 ony See. pai 
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LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION cO.,: 7 Ba St. New York 
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e Universi ty of Chicago 
Div. K, Chicago, tu. 





SCHOLARSHIP—A scholarship is offered in one of the | 
best boarding schools near Boston for any young lady who |; 
would like to spend the winter near Boston. Write for |; 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


=. A. C. D., care The Independent, N. Y. 


Crouch & 





seen. : 


, Handsomest, 
Sz. Lightest, 
| Best Luggage. 
’ 177 Broadwa 


Just above  Cnttandt St. 


688 Broadway 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


Wardrobe _Trunks 














WIRE FENCING 
Ornamental IronWork Tree~ 
Guards. Lawn Furniture Ete 


HOTE LS 





Select class of nervons and mental patients received, 
25 years’ experience; gate first Assistant, Physician in 
Stete Hospital; ‘visit before de- 
Easton. Pa. 


| Seaeeee SANITARIUM 


Middletown, N. Y., 
cidi ing. c. SPENCER KINNEY. ¥. D., 








HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 





Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and iith Street 
New York City . 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


FOR FAMILIES AND TRANSIENTS 





‘Broadway and 63rd St., (Lincoln Sq.) N. Y. City 


IN THE VERY CENTRE OF EVERYTHING. 
All surface cars ,pass or transfer to door 
Subway and “L” stations, two minutes. 


ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS 
Rooms, with detached bath, $1.50 per day up 
Rooms, with private bath, 200 “ 

Suites, with private bath, 3.50 “ ad 
European plan, also Combination breakfasts 


EXCELLENT SERVICE---FINE MUSIC 
W. JOHNSON QUINN; Proprietor 
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By MARY JANE McCLURE 


@ If you were to attempt to picture your idea of an 
old-fashioned girl, how would you depict her? Would 
she have a curl nestling alongside the curve of her 
neck, tantalizingly tempting her admirers gently to 
lift it and kiss the soft, pinky-white flesh against which it 
rests? Would she be a Dolly Varden: type, daintily 
graceful? Would she be a sedate Colonial dame in Quaker 
bonnet and sober dress? Would she be a Pompadour beauty? 
Perhaps you will be able to find your ideal amongst the collection 
of ‘Old Fashioned Girls’’ issued by Armour & Company in the 
form of a Calendar as their 1908 contribution to American art. 
Five prominent American artists have endeavored to picture their 
ideals, A. B. Wenzell, C. Allan Gilbert, Henry Hutt, Harrison 
Fisher and F.S. Manning have succeeded in_produting. a veritable 
chef d'Oeuvre. . Considered either as a collection or singly, the 
pictures aré pronounced by art connoisseurs to be'a valuable addi- 
tion to the artistic achievements of the year: “The. manner in 
which they may be obtained is mentioned below.” LA .-gulf wider 
than time separates the old-fashioned woman from her twentieth 
century sister. Our grandmothers and their grandmothers before 
them were taught all the intricacies of brewing and baking. There 
was nothing about the art culinary they did not-know how to do. 
@ Extract of Beef (especially if it is Armour’s) is one of the 
new-fashioned things that help the untrained woman of today to 
lighten labor and solve domestic problems, The old-fashioned 
‘woman was compelled to boil the very life out of the beef-shin in 
order to.secure the extract of beef. The operation required more 
than hours—it took days—weary days—hanging over a steaming 
nove es skimming and stirring until the soul-was boiled out 
of the woman as well as the shin. @ The twentieth-century woman 
dips “a spoon into a tiny jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, stirs it 
about in the pot containing the other ingredients—and the soup is 
made. @ The old-fashioned woman knew nothing about the use of 
beef for flavoring and coloring purposes. She had recourse to 
- black coffee or caramel when she desired to make a dark-colored 
gravy: The woman of today knows that Armour’s Extract of 
f not only colors the gravy, but adds to the intensity of the 
browned-meat taste. 
Old Fashioned Girl Calendar will be sent on receipt of twenty- 
five cents in stamps, or in exchange for one metal cap from jar of 
Armour's Extract of Beef, accompanied by four cents for postage: 
If desired, the ‘Old Fashioned Girls’? may be secured without 
calendar dates or advertising. These are printed on extra large, 
special paper, and are suitable for framing or portfolio purposes. 
The entire set will be sent, express prepaid, for one dollar, of 
single pictures will be furnished for twenty-five cents. 
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Survey of the World 


At the elections which took 
place last week, the issues 
were mainly of a local 
character. Considered with respect to 
their bearing upon national politics, they 
indicate no reaction against the President 
and his policies, nor any loss for the Re- 
publican party. In Kentucky, Augustus 
E. Wilson, Republican candidate for 
Governor, and his associates on the ticket 
were elected by about 14,000 majority, 
and the Republicans elected a Mayor in 
Louisville by 4,500. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the Democrats in the Legisla- 
ture will be able to elect Governor Beck- 
ham‘to the Senate. Henry Watterson, 
whose paper was silent during the cam- 
paign, says the cause of Democratic de- 
feat was the one-man power established 
by Governor Beckham. He adds the fol- 
lowing characteristic remarks concerning 
the prohibition issue: 


Elections in 
the States 


. 
“At the last moment the day might have 
been saved if the Democratic ticket had said, 


as indeed to all intents and purposes the Re- 
publican ticket did say: Prohibition does not 
prohibit. Nowhere has it resulted in anything 
but evasion and hypocrisy, adulteration and 
outlawry, smuggling and extortion. What 
shall it profit us if we confiscate one hundred 
millions of yielding property and a hundred 
years of productive trademarks, hundreds of 
millions of contiguous values, transferring two 
or three millions of taxes from the manufac- 
ture and distribution of distilled and malt 
liquors to the shoulders of the already over- 
burdened farmer merely in order to make Ken- 
tucky as dry as Maine, which is not dry at all.” 


In Massachusetts, where the Democratic 
party had been divided by the disorderly 
convention at Springfield, Governor Cur- 
tis Guild, Republican, was re-elected by 
the large plurality of 105,000, Henry M. 


Whitney (candidate of the regular 
Democracy and an advocate of tariff re- 
vision) receiving 84,000 votes; Hisgen 
(Independent League), 75,000, and Bart- 
lett (Democrat, opposing the railroad 
merger), 11,700. Mr. Hisgen is well 
known as an oil merchant who has fought 
against the Standard Oil Company. In 
Boston, District-Attorney Moran, whose 
administration of his office has been 
somewhat sensational, was re-elected by 
27,000 plurality as a representative of the 
Independent League. Pennsylvania Re-- 
publicans gave a majority of $175,000 to 
John O. Sheatz, for State Treasurer. He 
will succeed Mr. Berry (Fusion), who 
exposed the capitol frauds. A large ma- 
jority of the independent Republicans of 
the recent Lincoln party voted for 
Sheatz.. In Delaware, prohibition was 
the issue in an exciting campaign. Wil- 
mington and Newcastle County, in the 
north, voted for license; Kent and Sus- 
sex Counties for prohibition. Austin L. 
Crothers, Democrat, was elected Gov- 
ernor in Maryland by 7,000, with a 
Democratic majority in the Legislature 
which will elect ex-Governor John W. 
Sinith to the Senate for a full term, and 
Senator Whyte for the remainder of the 
late Senator Gorman’s term. ‘More than 
30,000 votes are said to have been thrown 
out, owing to a bad ballot law. Rhode 
Island re-elected Governor Higgins, 
Democrat, by 2,400 plurality. The Legis- 
lature is Republican. In Nebraska, 
where the customary fusion arrange- 
ments against the Republicans had been 
made under the supervision of Mr. 
Bryan, the Republicans were successful, 
electing their candidates for the Supreme 
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Court and Railroad Commission by about 
20,000. It was thought at first that the 
Democrats had carried New Jersey, and 
this was pointed out to Mr. Roosevelt by 
some of his newspaper opponents as a 
warning ; but it soon became known that 
J. Franklin Fort, Republican, had been 
elected Governor by about 7,000. In the 
State of New York there. was little 
change. In the new Assembly there will 
be ninety-five Republicans and fifty-five 
Democrats. On the 7th, President 
Roosevelt issued the following statement: 

“The President regards the results of the. 
elections as extremely gratifying. He has sent 
a letter of hearty congratulation to Mr. Heney 
on the result in San Francisco. The victory 
in New Jersey was precisely what happened 
nine years ago in the middle of President Mc- 
Kinley’s Administration. He had carried New 
Jersey by 88,000, and two years afterward the 
Republican candidate for } am atehon had 5,500, 
the vote being cut down just as happened in 
the case of Judge Fort. 

“As compared with the elections next pre- 
ceding the last Presidential election we have 
done decidedly better than we did in 1903. 
Then, as on Tuesday, Rhode Island and Mary- 
land went against us; but this year we have 
won a sweeping victory in Kentucky, for the 
first time since McKinley’s first election, and 
the victory in Massachusetts was also remark- 
able. The showing in Pennsylvania and Ne- 
braska is equally good. The showing in New 
York State, as a whole, was excellent—far 
better than was the case prior to the last Presi- 
dential election. 

“That the result in Manhattan was due to 
purely local causes is shown 4 comparing it 
with the decisive triumphs in Broo , Buf- 
falo, Albany and in the State generally. The 
President’s own home county of Nassau made 
a better showing than it ever has in an off 

ear. As a whole, the oom has been an 
improvement over what it was four years ago 
and eight years ago.” 


Considerable gains for prohibition were 
made in several States. In Illinois the 
number of prohibition counties was in- 
creased from ten to fifteen. 

3 


In San Francisco the foes of 
ae ‘municipal corruption won a 

grand victory, electing Tay- 
lor Mayor by a plurality of about 10,000 
(with an absolute majority of 1,000), and 
re-electing District Attorney Langdon 
by a majority of 10,000 and a plurality 
of 14,000. Taylor, now Mayor (having 
been chosen for the place by the super- 
visors, to succeed Schmitz), was opposed 
by McCarthy, nominee of the Union La- 
bor party, and Ryan, candidate of the 
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regular Republican organization. Mc- 
Carthy was notoriously the choice of ex- 
Mayor Schmitz. Many Republicans and 
labor union men voted for Taylor+——A 
very active campaign in Cleveland, O., 
had attracted attention thruout_the coun- 
try. .Congressman Theodore E. Burton 
had been nominated for Mayor by, the 
Republicans, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Secretary Taft and Sec- 
retary Garfield, against Mayor Tom L. 
Johnson, who for three terms has. con- 
tended against the local street railway 
company in -the interest of three-cent 
fares. Mayor Johnson was re-elected by 
a majority of 9,313, winning an increased 
majority in the Council, where twenty- 
five of the thirty-two members will be in 
accord with him. For some weeks before 
the election, the street railway company 
sold seven tickets for 25 cents, but it is 
now selling eleven for 50 cents. Several 
of the company’s franchises are soon to 
expire. If it refuses to sell tickets at 3 
cents, a considerable part of its mileage 
may be taken by the company which the 
Mayor has promoted. Practically the 
sole issue in the election was Mayor 
Johnson’s street railway policy. Upon 
similar issues, Mayor Brand Whitlock 
was re-elected in Toledo.—Colonel 
Markbreit, a journalist, was elected 
Mayor of Cincinnati by the Republicans, 
who gave him 20,000 plurality. He 
frankly promises a political administra- 
tion, saying that “the lid will not be 
nailed down,” altho the city will not be 
“wide open.” On the whole, the munici- 
pal results in Ohio are not favorable to 
Secretary Taft. George B. Cox, the Re- 
publican leader in Cincinnati, remarks 
that Mr. Burton has been eliminated as a 
possible successor of Mr. Foraker in the 
Senate——In Salt Lake City, the Amer- 
ican, or anti-Mormon, party elected John 
S. Bransford Mayor by 10,000, the oppo- 
sition wg rte equally divided be- 
tween the Democratic and the Republi- 
can tickets. By a majority of 34, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., refused to adopt the Gal- 
veston, or commission, plan for its mu- 
nicipal government. In Bridgeport, 
Conn., Dennis Mulvihill, known as “the 
stoker Mayor,” was defeated. In 
Philadelphia, the Republican organiza- 
tion showed its old-time majorities, which 
were voted in favor of a loan of $10,000,- 
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600, three-quarters of which will be ex- 
pended in public improvements. Oppo- 
nents of the Reyburn government assert 
that the contractors have regained con- 
trol——In the city of New York 
Tammany was victorious in Manhat- 
tan Borough, electing its judges and 
other. candidates, with Foley, to be 
sheriff of the county. Foley owns sev- 
eral saloons and had been denounced by 
the clergy in their pulpits. The fusion 
of Republicans with. Mr. Hearst’s Inde- 
pendence League was a failure. It had 
been disapproved by many Republicans. 
The Democrats will have two-thirds of 
the. new Board of Aldermen. 


& 


At the beginning of last 
week the most promi- 
nent subjects of discus- 


The Financial 
Disturbance 


sion among financiers in New York 
were the unfavorable bank statement of 
the preceding Saturday and the confer- 
ences at Mr. Morgan’s residence con- 
cerning the affairs of the Lincoln Trust 
Company and the Trust Company of 


America. .The first of these confer- 
ences, attended by leading bankers and 
capitalists, was held on Sunday night 
and was not adjourned until 5 a. m. on 
Monday. Another followed, and it soon 
became known that the two institutions 
were to be supported, upon certain con- 
ditions. Experts had examined their 
affairs and had found that the America 
could pay all depositors and still have a 
surplus of $4,000,000, and that the Lin- 
coln, after such payment, would have a 
small. surplus. Complaint had been 
made that they were paying depositors 
very slowly. But the America’s de- 
posits had been reduced from $57,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000. Authoritative an- 
nouncement was made on Wednesday 
that a majority of the stock of each had 
been placed in the hands of a committee 
of the largest trust companies and that 
the two institutions would be supported. 
It appears that the Lincoln’s directors 
had been required to furnish $2,500,000 
from their private fortunes and to give 
the. committee their resignations. The 
conditions imposed in the case of the 
other institution have not been disclosed. 
Thereafter, payments to the depositors 
of the two companies were made rapid- 
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ly and the runs ceased. On Wednes- 
day, President Thorne, of the America, 
published a long statement in defense of 
his company, pointing out that during 
the run it had paid out $34,000,000. In- 
volved with these proceedings was a 
transfer of the ownership of the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 
pany, in which the Trust Company of 
America and other institutions were in- 
terested by reason of loans upon the 
stock. This was one subject of the 
Morgan conferences. As a result of 
the negotiations the property past to the 
United States Steel Corporation. We 
refer to this elsewhere. This transfer 
caused a feeling of relief in banking 
circles. Further relief was given by the 
arrival on Tuesday of $7,100,000 in 
gold on board the “Kronprinzessin Ce- 
cilie.” Owing partly to the American 
demand for gold, the Bank of England 
had increased, on Monday, its discount 
rate to 6 per cent. Gold engagements 
then amounted to $30,000,000. On the 
7th the Bank of England made a further 
crease to 7 per cent., fixing this rate 
for the first time since the panic of 
1873. This change was at once fol- 
lowed by advances at Berlin (to 74), 
Paris, Brussels, Calcutta and Bombay. 
The movement of gold was not check- 
ed, however, and at the end of the week 
the engagements had reached $51,000,- 
ooo. On Friday the “Lusitania” brought 
$12,361,000, packed in 334 wooden 
boxes. From Mexico came $2,000,000, 
sent to that country some time ago as a 
guarantee of the new gold standard, and 
now returned in the original packages. 
Saturday’s New York bank statement 
showed an enlarged deficit ($51,924,- 
000) in reserve, but improvement dur- 
ing the present week was expected: The 
movement of wheat has been checked, 
and the price has fallen 17 cents in two 
weeks. It is said that the Government 
will prosecute persons who were con- 
nected with certain banks, for making 
false reports or for loaning money in 
violation of law. At times during the 
week currency commanded a premium 
of 34 per cent. The only large indus- 
trial suspension was that of the Arnold 
Print Works, at North Adams, Mass., 
which is said to have $15,000,000 of as- 
sets to meet $9,500,000 of liabilities, 
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Immediately af- 
ter the confer- 
ence at Mr. 
Morgan’s house on the night of the 3d, 
E. H. Gary (chairman of the Steel Cor- 
poration) and Henry C. Frick went to 


The Steel 
Corporation’s Acquisition 


Washington and had an interview with- 


President Roosevelt and Secretary Root. 
It is commonly believed that they in- 
quired whether the acquisition of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 
pany by the Steel Corporation would ex- 
cite the Government’s opposition. They 
returned promptly to New York, and the 
purchase was speedily made. It had been 
reported that the loans of New York 
banking institutions on the stock amount- 
ed to $10,000,000. About two years ago, 
control of the company .was bought by 
the Gates-Schley syndicate, who dis- 
lodged’ the old officers and directors. 
These had been associated with the Han- 
over Bank interests. The capital stock, 
then’ $23,000,000, was increased, and the 
amount now outstanding is about $33,- 
000,000. Among those representatives 
of the new control who went into the 
board were John W. Gates, Grant B. 
Schley, Anthony N. Brady and Oakleigh 
Thorne, president of the Trust Company 
of America. Mr. Brady’s dealings with 
the New York street railway capitalists 
‘were recently the subject of investiga- 
tion. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion now buys by exchanging for the 
stock, dollar for dollar, par value, the 
second mortgage 5 per cent. bonds of the 
Corporation, which were in the treasury, 
and were quoted at about 84. At last ac- 
counts, it had taken $27,000,000 of the 
stock on these terms. It is reported that 
the Corporation unsuccessfully offered a 
very much higher price for the syndi- 
cate’s holdings last year. Sales of the 
stock were made at 135 on the 4th and 
* at-1or on the 7th. Mr. Gary says that 
the acquisition raises the Corporation’s 
proportion of the steel output by 2$ per 
cent. to about 60 per cent. The proper- 
ty includes sixteen blast furnaces and a 
great open hearth rail plant, at Birming- 
ham and Ensley, Ala., 105 miles of rail- 
road and 450,000 acres of land containing 
iron ore, limestone and coal. It has been 
estimated that the ore supply is 700,000,- 
000 tons, and that there are more than 
I,500,000,000 tons in the coal deposits. 
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The Killing of Joseph A. Walker, for 
Officer Walker ™2™Y years @ en: 

known and_ successful 
officer of the Secret Service, was shot 
and killed on the 3d inst., near. the 
entrance of the Hesperus coal mine, a 
few miles west of Durango, Col., by 
Joseph 'Vanderweide, an employee of the 
mining company, who asserts that he 
acted in self-defense. This is also the 
assertion of William R. Mason, superin- 
tendent of the company, who was with 
him at. the time. Officers of the 
Government, however, express the opin- 
ion that Walker, a very important 
witness in approaching trials of coal 
land fraud cases, was assassinated. 
The mine is owned by the Union 
Pacific Coal Company, which recently 
purchased it from the Porter Fuel 
Company. The officers of the latter 
company are under indictment for ob- 
taining the coal lands by fraud. Walker 
had collected much of the evidence 
against them. In company with three 
experts employed by the Government, he 
was seeking additional evidence when he 
was shot. He was then alone at the 
mouth of the shaft, his three companions 
having gone into the mine. Important 
documentary evidence which he was ac- 
customed to carry on his person is miss- 
ing. He had an excellent record, and in 
twenty years of dangerous detective 
work had never found it necessary to use 
a revolver. On the 5th the President 
addressed the following note to Attor- 
ney-General Bonaparte and . Secretary 
Garfield : 

“My attention has been called to the dis- 
patches in reference to the murder of Secret 
Service Agent Walker while in the perform- 
ance of his duty investigating certain coal land 
frauds in Colorado. I trust every effort will 
be exerted by your departments to prosecute 
vigorously every. violation of the land laws 
which Walker was investigating.” 

For ten months Walker had been at 
work on coal land fraud cases, and the 
indictment of the Union Pacific Coal 
Company and Porter Fuel Company 
was due mainly, it is said, to his efforts. 
Mason says he did not know Walker. 
There is plenty of evidence to the con- 
trary. The inquiries Walker was mak- 
ing when he was killed related to the 
charges upon which twenty-one men 
were. recently indicted. Among these 
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were the president of the Porter Fuel 
Company, the president of the Durango 
Lumber ‘Company, several bankers of 
Durango and Pagosa Springs, a former 
clerk of the District Court, and the geol- 
ogist of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road Company. Several of the accused 
men are millionaires. President 
Roosevelt has by proclamation added 
490,451 acres to the Stanislaus and 
Lassen Peak national forests in Cali- 
fornia. The tract joined to the first of 
these reservations contains the famous 
Calaveras grove of big trees. He has 
also created on the Pacific Coast four 
reserves for birds and animals. This 
was done at the suggestion of the Na- 
tional Association of Audubon Societies, 
the purpose of the action being to pre- 
vent the extermination of the sea lions 
and of certain birds. One of these 
reserves is a group of rocky islets off 
the coast of Oregon; three are in the 
waters of the State of Washington and 
include islands near the entrance of 
Puget Sound. Wardens will be ap- 


pointed———_Government Forester Pin- 
chot, who has just returned from an 


inspection trip which consumed six 
months, says that at the present rate of 
cutting the timber supply of the United 
States, on private holdings and Govern- 
ment reservations, will be exhausted in 


twenty years. 
a] 


Owing to the mu- 
Pence a ll tinous outbreak at 

Vladivostok, Secre- 
tary Taft said, on the 5th, that it might 
be advisable for him to return by way 
of San Francisco. On the following 
day, however, he decided to take the 
route which he had at first chosen, and 
he sailed for Vladivostok on the 9th. 
At a banquet given to him by the Pro- 
gressive party in Manila he pointed out 
that popular governments could be con- 
ducted only by means of political par- 
ties, and remarked that voters on the 
islands should learn to be good losers. 
He commended the new Assembly, in 
which, he said, up to that time all mat- 
ters had been “treated in a conservative 
manner by both the minority and the 
majority.” On the day when he left 
Manila he gave this statement to the 
press : 
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“I feel deeply grateful for the reception and 
entertainment given me by the people of the 
Philippine Islands. It far exceeds in its warmth 
and spontaneity anything I expected, and I can- 
not sufficiently express my gratitude and sat- 
isfaction. : 

“The condition of affairs in the Philippine 
Government is most satisfactory, and, taken 
thruout, the progress made during the past two 
years is remarkable. 

“From the first I had full confidence in the 
Legislative Assembly, a confidence which has 
been justified by its actions. So far it has 
taken a conservative form, and I have no doubt 
it will continue its useful, patriotic and diligent 
course. I have yet to see or hear of a single 
member who does not apparently feel a full 
sense of the responsibility of his duties toward 
his constituents and country, and I am sure 
that conservatism, rather than radicalism, will 
continue to mark the official conduct of this 


ody. 

“T leave the Philippine Islands with renewed 
confidence in the future of the islands. What 
I have seen and heard on this trip has con- 
firmed my opinions on the subject, which I 
had previously formed and have frequently 
expressed.” ; 

At the time of his departure the people 
showed their respect and affection in 
many ways. The horses were taken 
from the carriage in which he was seat- 
ed, and it was drawn to the dock by 
Manila schoolboys, thru cheering crowds 
of natives. Representatives of all fac- 
tions and interests agree in saying that 
the effect of his visit has been highly 
beneficial. 

Sd 
Veatees Judge Wellborn, at Los An- 
prswrt geles, has imposed a fine of 

$330,000 in the case of the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
Company, which was recently found 
guilty of paying rebates on shipments of 
lime from Arizona to California. There 
were sixty-six counts. Under the law, 
the penalty could be $66,000, or $1,320,- 
000, or an intermediate sum. Judge 
Wellborn said the: evidence showed the 
concessions had been intentionally and 
systematically made, and that it was hard 
to believe that the company did not know 
they were unlawful departures from its 
established tariff. The company will ap- 
peal. It asserts that the payments were 
not rebates but allowances made on dam- 
age claims. The fine of $15,000 which 
the Burlington road was ordered to pay 
for rebating on lard shipments from Kan- 
sas City to New York has been approved 
by the Circuit Court of Appeals. In 
Texas, the Attorney-General has filed 
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suits against eleven oil companies, alleg- 
ing that they are controlled by the Stand. 
ard Oil Company and are doing business 
there in violation of the Anti-Trust laws 
of the State. He asks for penalties 
amounting to $75,900,000, and an injunc- 
tion restraining the companies from re- 
moving their property to other States has 
been granted. Among the companies at- 
tacked are two as to which testimony was 
recently taken in New York showing that 
they were indirectly owned by the Stand- 
ard. 


as 


The British public has had, 

during the week, an unusual 

amount of the patriotic pa- 
geantry in which it delights. The cele- 
bration of the King’s birthday and the 
Lord Mayor’s show came on November 
oth, and it did not rain. King Edward 
received as a birthday present the Cul- 
linan diamond, the largest ever discov- 
ered, from his new subjects in the 
Transvaal, as a token of their loyalty 
and esteem. The stone, which appears 
from its shape to be a fragment of a 
much larger crystal, measures 4% by 
2% by 2% inches. Being a unique spec- 
imen, its value is incalculable, but if 
estimated like other diamonds, it would 
be worth over three-quarters of a million 
dollars. Its safe conveyance to Sand- 
ringham Palace, England, required care- 
ful planning.. The sealed package, 
which was sent from Johannesburg to 
the Coast by night in the care of two 
detectives with ostensible secrecy was a 
blind. The diamond was really sent as 
an ordinary package by registered mail. 
It was conveyed from London to the 
palace at Sandringham by special train, 
strongly guarded, and the railroad sta- 
tion was closed to the public when it 
arrived. At the palace were the kings 
of England and Spain, and the queens 
of England, Spain and Norway, and 
later the Queen of Portugal. The new 
Lord Mayor, Sir John Bell, spared no 
expense to make the parade impressive 
and instructive. The six predecessors of 
King Edward who have borne the same 
name, again rode thru the streets of 
London, accompanied by court and 
guard in the costumes of their day. 
The Government presented no names for 
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the peerage, evidently thinking that it 
would be an impropriety to put Liberals 
in a body-against which the party is at 
war. Empress Augusta Victoria will 
accompany Emperor William of ‘ Ger- 
many. on his visit of a fortnight to Eng- 
land. One reason for this change of 
plans is said to be to insure a favorable 
popular reception to the Emperor as he 
passes thru the streets of London to 
Guildhall. The Socialist leader Hynd- 
man calls upon the people to greet him 
with hoots, groans and hisses. The Em- 
peror will rely entirely upon Scotland 
Yard for protection, as he has left be- 
hind his usual bodyguard of detectives. 
——Rear- Admiral Sir Percy Scott, 
commander of the First Cruiser Squad- 
ron, and an enthusiast for target prac- 
tice, has got himself into trouble with 
his superior officers by the facetious way 
in which he transmitted the orders to 
prepare for the reception of the Em- 
peror of Germany. He signaled to the 
fleet at maneuvers in the Channel: 
“Paintwork appears to be more in de- 
mand than gunnery, so you had better 
come in in time to look pretty by the 8th 
inst.” Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
calls this “contemptuous in tone and in- 
subordinate in character.” 


& 


In his address at the in- 
augural banquet of the 
Lord Mayor in the Guild- 


The Premier’s 
Speech 


hall the Premier discussed the Hague 


Peace Conference. He admitted that he 
had been over-sanguine in his expecta- 
tion, but said that he was glad of it, for 
he had spoken for a nation that had no 
aggressive designs upon its neighbors 
and desired only to live in peace and am- 
ity toward all. The Hague Conference, 
the Premier declared, was a plant of slow 
growth, but. he had great confidence in 
it, and believed the day would come when 
there would be a cessation in the mad 
race for armaments, which now was the 
scourge of our common civilization. The 
work accomplished by the Conference 
had by no means been insignificant. The 
British delegates had done all that they 
could to advance the question of arbitra- 
tion. If they had attempted to force the 
issue the result would have been negative 
or. even worse—friction, An interna- 
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tional or prize court would be a notable 
step in advance, he said, and it might be 
necessary for the leading maritime pow- 
ers to come to an agreement for the 
establishment of such a court and the 
adoption of rules therefor. Great Brit- 
ain had also left things in shape for the 
future amicable discussion of the aboli- 
tion of contraband and the restriction 
of floating mines. The Colonial confer- 
ence, the Anglo-Russian treaty, and the 
steps taken to prevent the plague and se- 
dition in. India having been disposed of, 
Sir Henry took up the Kongo question. 
As great as the contrast was between the 
hopes of the English people when the 
Kongo was established and the condi- 
tions existing there at the present time, 
he-felt he must speak with the greatest 
reserve, because the Belgian Parliament 
would shortly be asked on what terms it 
would take over the Independent Free 
State of the Kongo. Great Britain would 
not interfere in the negotiations, he de- 
clared, but the Government was so deep- 
ly impressed with its responsibility that 
it, in cOfnmon with others, felt that the 
government of the Kongo should be put 
on a footing with those of the colonies 
administered by other nations, and in ac- 
cordance with the treaties under which 
the Kongo came into existence. 


& 


Railroad Arbitration The -— railroad 
, strike which has 
in England ; - : 

been impending in 

England and appeared inevitable has 

been averted by means of an agreement 

secured thru the energy and the initia- 
tive of Mr. Lloyd George, president of 
the Board of Trade. The King sent him 

a telegram of congratulation, the premier 

praised him in his speech at the Lord 

Mayor’s banquet, and he is receiving uni- 

versal applause from the press for avert- 

ing what was recognized to be an inter- 
national calamity. The plan which has 
been adopted by both sides has some fea- 
tures of the New Zealand legislation, 
which has been so successful in prevent- 
ing strikes in that country and Australia. 

The disputes as to hours and wages are 

to be dealt with by arbitration boards, of 

which there is to be one for each grade 
of work, composed of an equal number 
of representatives of the men and of the 
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directors. In case one of these sectional 
boards fails to agree, the question will be 
referred to a general conciliation board, 
composed in like manner. In case of con- 
tinued disagreement, the matter will be 
placed in the hands of a single arbitra- 
tor, selected by mutual consent, or, if this 
is impossible, the arbitrator is to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Commons and the Master of the Rules. 
The decision is binding upon all parties 
for six years, and longer by a year’s no- 
tice. The expenses of the arbitration wili 
be divided equally. If this plan of arbi- 
tration had not been adopted, probably a 
bill would have been introduced by the 
Liberal Government making it compul- 
sory. The men gain a greater power 
over the conditions of their work than 
ever before, and on the other hand, the 
directors are not forced to recognize the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants and the scope of arbitration is limit- 
ed to questions of hours and wages. 
st 

The report that King Leo- 
pold had robbed Belgium 
of a large part of the 
Kongo by transferring to a private com- 
pany the perpetual control of the Crown 
lands about Lake Leopold II has been 
officially denied. The Belgian Ministry 
has issued the following statement: 

“The decree of July 20th, 1907, was drawn 
up upon bases of which the Belgian Govern- 
ment was informed. The act is legal. It does 
not affect Belgium’s recognized right of an- 
nexation nor her eventual rights of sovereignty. 
No cession or concession has been made to this 
new company, and none will be granted to it 
pending the negotiations now going on. More- 
over, the new company has not obtained any 
exclusive privilege.” 

Mr. W. Cassie Murdoch, of the 
Baptist Mission at ‘“Bolobo, Upper 
Kongo, has recently made a tour of 450 
miles thru the Crown Domain and re- 
ports that the natives have been re- 
duced to slavery of an atrocious kind 
and the country is being ruined. We 
make the following extracts from ‘his 
letter: 

“The Crown Domain west of Lake Leopold 
has been depopulated to an alarming extent. 
There are evidences of it everywhere. I passed 
thru at least three districts which had once 
contained very large towns, but which are now 
completely empty. The clumps of palms are 
there, and the sites of the houses are indicated 
by a jungle of tall, strong grass, and the 
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bunches of rank tobacco plants. 
a house to be seen. 

“And what do the natives get? I was pres- 
ent at the solemn farce of buying the rubber, 
and .what I saw was enough to make one 
ashamed of being white. 

“First of all, arrears were collected. How 
there came to be arrears I found: out as I 
watched the process. .When this was over the 
‘tax’ was collected. The name of a town or 
district was called out by the white man, and a 
number of men came forward. Each man had 
thirty ‘lengths’ (strips) of rubber. The aver- 
age length seemed to be about 5 feet. I man- 
aged to buy one when I was on my way back. 
It is, of course, dry now. It is 3% feet long, 
about §£ inch broad, about half an inch thick, 
and weighs 170 grammes. If this be taken as 
the average (it is actually less), the thirty 
pieces weigh over 5 kilos (10 pounds) of dry 
rubber. As each bundle was hung on the bal- 
ance two State men examined each piece care- 
fully. If the quality of one seemed doubtful 
they -took hold of it and pulled with all their 
strength. If it broke it was thrown out. Nearly 
every. bundle had bad pieces; a large number 
as many as five. or six. The white man wrote 
the number thus condemned on a slip of paper 
and gave it to the man concerned. These were 
the arrears. When-the-rubber had all been ex- 
amined and weighed the pieces thrown out 
were piled up in a heap and set fire to. This 
was to prevent the men taking them off and 
presenting them the following month. When 
this was all over the men were again lined up, 
and one by one they filed past the white man, 
and received their pay. Each man was given 
a fathom of trade cloth (blue baft) ; some of 
them got a few bits of salt in addition. Only 
hali of this, however, was his own, as each 
bundle was the work of two men. The ‘tax’ 
for each man is 15 lengths of rubber, but they 
take it in turns to carry the rubber to wherever 
it is collected. For.his 300 miles’ walk, there- 
fore, and his ten nights in the forest, and his 
rubber and his twenty-five days’ labor per 
month, each man receives half a fathom of 
cloth. 

“Just as the white man was about to return 
the chief capita (corporal) asked for a ‘dash.’ 
This was refused, but he was determined to get 
something, so I saw him walk over to where 
the men were standing and take the cloth from 
one and the salt from another. This, I learned, 
was a common practice. Often quite a number 
have their ‘wages’ stolen as soon as they re- 
ceive them.” a 


The Japanese Minister of 
papancse Foreign Affairs Hayashi 
has endeavored to put 

put an 
end to the rumors of war between the 
United States and Japan by the untisual 
course of granting an interview on the 
subject. The Minister said that the rela- 
tions between the two nations were as 
smooth and cordial as ever and there 
was no ground for the alarmist reports 
of the newspapers. The emigration 


There is not 
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question was the. most serious matter, 
but he was positive it would be settled 
without friction. It had been practically 
decided already. The Japanese Govern- 
ment proposes to control emigration in 
such a manner as to benefit Japan and 
at the same time conform to the wishes 
of the American Government, and is tak- 
ing most active steps in this direction. 
Minister Hayashi continued: 


“According to reports from various sources 
dealing with what is called the Japanese situa- 
tion, it appears certain that in a portion of the 
press of the United States, bent on represent- 
ing an ultimate conflict with Japan as inevita- 
ble, and in order, apparently, to subserve this 
special purpose, events of trifling importance 
are magnified into matters portending grave 
consequences. : 

“Facts that can be explained easily and nat- 
urally by. the commonest kind of common sense 
are commented on and called into question on 
some far-fetched, impossible hypothesis, and 
the uninitiated public gradually is led into the 
vague belief that the relations of Japan and the 
United, States.are anything but smooth and 
cordial. These misrepresentations are incom- 
prehensible, and we are unable to explain them 
except upon the ground of a financial nature. 

“The repeated publication abroad of intima- 
tions of strained relations. is deplorable, chiefly 
on account of the painful effect it cannot but 
fail to produce upon commerce, a delicate plant, 
which thrives only in the general atmosphere 
of mutual confidence and cordial interde- 
pendence. 

“A relieving feature is found in the happy 

fact that these ominous statements find no 
echo on this side of the Pacific.” 
The Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Japan to 
The Hague, K. Tsuzuki, has spoken in 
a similar tone. He condemned Rear- 
Admiral Evans for saying in his speech 
at the Lotos Club that he would be ready 
for a fight or a frolic when he reached 
the Pacific with the squadron: 

“You must dispose of your great natural 
resources and manufactured products and 
Japan needs them. I do not really think that 
the recent unpleasantness will permanently in- 
terfere with our trade relations, and I believe 
that within a short time Japan will be as good 
a customer of the United States as ever. 

“Foolish as it would be to go to war, the 
actual contest would prove more disastrous to 
both countries than is generally imagined. The 
Pacific Ocean provides a great buffer between 
the two countries, and, from the point of view 
of sending fleets, the long distances would 
prove almost an insuperable obstacle. This is 
at once to be seen when it is remembered that 
no war could be settled without land fighting. 
It would be necessary for America to extirpate 
the entire land population of Japan before the 
~ ore population of Japan before the war 
ended, 

















THE PEACE CONFERENCE IN FULL SESSION 
Just after the presentation of the American proposition for a Court of International Justice and a treaty of 
obligatory arbitration. The American Delegation is in the foreground on the platform with the president of 
the Conference. The Germans occupy the corresponding position on the opposite side of the platform. 


The Second Hague Conference 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[This concludes the series of three articles by Mr. Davis on the results of the Hague 


Conference. 
delegates themselves.—Ep1rTor. ] 


The American Invasion of Europe. 


HILE George Washington was 
y \/ rising to the highest place in 
America the political situation 

in Europe was as follows: 

The people of every European coun- 
try were submerged under the insidious 
claim that a few families, deriving their 
tight by Divine appointment and thru 
hereditary human arrangement, were en- 
titled to rule, not only over Europe, but 
also over all America and the larger part 
of the then known world. This false- 
hood had been consecrated as the truth 
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Our readers may expect other articles to appear shortly from the various 


by the established religious systems of 
Europe, and during the greater part of 
Washington’s life this falsehood was in 
legal possession of America. Against it 
there was rising in the spirit of the 
American people a _ resistance which 
finally culminated at Philadelphia in the 
unanimous declaration by the repre- 
sentatives of all the American colonies, 
severing the political bonds which con- 
nected this country with England, and 
announcing to the world, in justification 
of this act, certain ideas, which ever 
since that time have been waging war 
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against established institutions in various 
parts of the world. Among these ideas 
it is necessary to mention the right of the 
people to alter, or even to abolish, the 
existing form of government, and to in- 
stitute a government founded upon such 
ideas as may be acceptable to the people 
of the present time. 

As a result of. this ‘declgudiicn, the 
American colonies entered upon a long 
war with England, and on the 17th day 
of October, 1781, the commander-in- 
chief of the British forces surrendered 
to General Washington at Yorfttown in 
Virginia. 

. This act constituted the first defeat of 
the ancient European system in America 
and prophesied the. final overthrow of 
the old régime, not only in America, but 
thruout the whole world. 


' France Accepts the True Idea. 


France was present at the surrender 
of Cornwallis in the persons of La- 
fayette and Rochambeau, and thru their 
eyes saw the overthrow of the false 
claims of hereditary right to rule in 
America, and foresaw the overthrow of 
this claim in Europe. A few years after- 
ward, and as a direct result of the 
action of the American patriots, the 
French people took up the cry of lib- 
erty, equality and fraternity. Indeed, 
the ideas for which Washington fought 
in America invaded Europe by way of 
France, and succeeded in gaining pos- 
session of the French Government. 
Shortly afterward, and as a result of 
this, democracy began to rear its head in 
Spain, also in Naples. This triumphal 
entry of the true principle of govern- 
ment into Europe resulted in the organ- 
ization of a conspiracy, the avowed ob- 
ject of which was to destroy democracy, 
which, to the honor of the French peo- 
ple, was derisively designated as “French 
Principles.” This conspiracy was insti- 
gated by the then Emperor of Russia, 
and was participated in by all the lead- 
ing governments of Europe, including 
Great Britain. The conspirators de- 
clared the exact reverse of the princi- 
ples set forth by the Americans at Phil- 
adelphia on the 4th of July, 1776, and 
agreed with one another that the whole 
military power of Europe should be used 
to destroy utterly the ideas advocated by 


‘new representative governments, 
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the Americans and accepted and put into 
practice by the French. 

Having moved their armies into Paris 
and Madrid, and re-established the an- 
cient monarchies by overthrowing 

e 
conspirators began a scheme~for the Ke- 
subjugation of America. The first’ point 


of attack was to be Spain’s lost. posses- 
sions -in South America—possessions 
that were lost as a direct. result of 
France’s. having taken up in Europe’ the 
successfully 


war which Washington 
waged in America. 

The Salvation of Spanish America. : 

Tho England -had taken part in this 
unholy .alliance for the purpose of de- 
stroying representative government on 
the Continent of Europe, the Premier 
of Great Britain was opposed to con- . 
tinuing this work in America, and he 
gave information to Mr. Benjamin Rush, 
the American Minister at London, in re- 
gard to_the plans of the conspirators, 
suggesting the advisability of a joint 
declaration by Great Britain and the 
United States against the proposed move 
upon South America. Before there was 
time enough to agree upon a joint 
declaration. by .England and the United 
States, President Monroe sent to our 
Congress his famous message containing 
the declaration which has become cur- 
rent as the Monroe Doctrine. This 
declaration was a notice to the Holy Alli- 
ance that any effort to resubjugate any 
American State that had achieved liberty 
and whose independence the United 
States had recognized would be resisted 
by the armed forces of our country. 
England thereupon gave notice to the 
Continental Powers that, in the event of 
their proceeding against South America, 
England would consider herself free to 
act as her interests might appear. 

These two declarations together saved 
for the South Americans their right to 
representative government without the 
necessity of striking a single blow in the 
defense of their newly acquired liberty. 

The Surrender of Europe. 

This took place only three-quarters oi 
a century ago. M. Nelidoff, who acted 
for Russia as president of the Second 
Hague Conference, knew personally, in 
his youth, that Emperor of Russia who 
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instigated this conspiracy against the idea 
of representative government, hurled into 
the political world by the action of our 
forefathers in 1776. During the life of 
Nelidoff this idea has succeeded in break- 
ing up the conspiracy organized against 
it in Europe, and in gaining possession 
of some part of the political machinery of 
every government in Europe. In some 
cases the overthrow of the hereditary 
claim has been complete. In one case it 
has been only temporary, the Parliament 
of Turkey having assembled but one 
time. In a great majority of cases the 
idea has gained permanent control of 
some of the departments of government. 
A fairly intelligent study of Europe’s po- 
litical history for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury would suffice to show any one that 
the most determined opposition, backed 
by the entire military power of Europe, 
has been utterly unable to resist the irre- 
sistible march, upon the political capitals 
of the world, of the idea upon which the 
United States is founded and of which it 
is the foremost exponent in the world. 
Having suceeded in gaining possession 
of some, of the strongholds of every 
European Government, the American 
idea of representative government was 
actually invited to take possession of all 
the world in 1899, upon the initiative of 
the successor to that sovereign who, 
shortly after the formation of our Gov- 
ernment, instigated the scheme utterly to 
annihilate this idea. I do not mean to 
say that Nicholas II, when he invited the 
Powers to a conference at The Hague, 
realized that he was preparing to witness 
the absolute surrender of Europe to the 
American idea of government. But I 
do mean to say that that was the. fact, 
and the battle preceding the final one in 
this great war for the true political prin- 
ciple was fought at The Hague this year, 
and was won by the representatives of 
the American States. Any one who dis- 
putes this, or who fails to recognize the 
significance of it, cuts himself out from 
due appreciation of the work accom- 
plished by America at the Second Hague 
Conference. The Americans at The 
Hague brought the Europeans face to 
face with the universal acceptance of the 
principles against which the Holy Alli- 
ance was organized in the early part of 
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the century, by the various propositions 
put forward, the chief of which was the 
proposition by the United States in favor 
of periodic, self-governing, international 
conferences, containing representatives 
from all the States universally recognized 
as sovereign over some portion of the 
world. 


Supplementary to this were: 

1. The Porter proposition, removing 
from the arena of war to the precincts of 
International Courts of Justice pecuniary 
claims, alleged against one government 
by another government, on behalf of its 
citizens. 

2. The proposition of Drago, of Ar- 
gentina, against the use of force for the 
collection of any pecuniary claim from a 
sovereign state. 

3. The proposition by Brazil’s First 
Delegate, prohibiting the usewof force for 
the acquisition of territory without first 
offering to carry the claim into an Inter- 
national Tribunal. 

4. The proposition of the United States 
in favor of the establishment of a High 
Court of International Justice in addition 
to the existing Tribunal of Arbitration, 
whose composition makes it more. of a 
diplomatic than a judicial body. 

5. The proposition of Uruguay for a 
League of Peace, constituted so as to pro- 
vide a judicial means for the settlement 
of all questions between the members of 
the League, and for intervening in con- 
troversies between Powers not in the 
League, where the League considered 
this necessary for a just settlement of the 
question. 


Assailed with these various proposals, 
all of which constitute merely a part of 
the general scheme for the establishment 
of a system of representative government 
in the international domain, it was not 
reasonable to suppose that the Europeans 
would be able to accept immediately all 
of these progressive ideas, 

The resistance developed in the Con- 
ference was merely the struggle of 
Europe in the agony of final and com- 
plete surrender to the American principle, 
against which it was up in arms so re- 
cently, and to which a conditional sur- 
render was made by all Europe at the 
Second Hague Conference. 
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National Sovereignty in International 
Assembly. 

In his address upon assuming the 
presidency of the Conference, M. Neli- 
doff declared that—“The luminous star 
of universal peace and justice (loud ap- 
plause) to which we shall never arrive 
(dead silence) must ever guide our en; 
deavors for the welfare of humanity.” 
In those subsequent endeavors at The 
Hague under his presidency a moment 
came when, according to European ideas 
of a conference of sovereign States, the 
making of proposals should cease. M. 
Nelidoff’s declaration to this effect 
evoked a simple statement from Mr. 
Choate, the First Delegate of America. 
that the United States was not ready to 
submit all of its proposals, and would 
submit them later. They were sub- 
mitted later. Some of them were ac- 
cepted, an@ constituted the chief fruits 
of the Conference. This was an exer- 
cise of sovereign rights. Later, the oc- 
currences in one of the leading commis- 
sions raised the question as to the right 
of discussing questions not included in 
the prepared program. This brought 
forth from Barbosa, of Brazil, the declar- 
ation-that one sovereign may invite other 
sovereigns to a Conference, but that 
every sovereign who comes into the Con- 
ference carries in himself the power to 
present any idea which he desires to have 
the Conference consider. 

In these and other ways great prin- 
ciples which lie unseen at the base of our 
political structure found expression, both 
in word and in action, during the labors 
of the Second Conference, and began 
that “Empire of Law” in the place of 
arbitrary authority, to which Germany is 
now marching with the rest of the world. 
Self-Governed International Assemblies. 


Perhaps these evidences of conscious 
equality and power to effectuate their 
ideas, on the part of the representatives 
of republics, did not increase the pros- 
pects of the American proposal for 
periodic conferences to assemble at con- 
venient intervals hereafter, without the 
initiative of any sovereign, and to be self- 
governing. In presenting this proposal 
to delegates privately, the Americans de- 
clared themselves frankly as opposed to 
such a Conference being “run” either by 
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the United States, Russia or any other 
Power. There was apparently no oppo- 
sition to these proposals. But in due 
time it was suggested from certain 
quarters that it would be better to pro- 
vide for the convening of the Third Con- 
ference within a time analogous to that 
which intervened between the First and 
Second, and for a special committee on 
arrangements, appointed by the Powers, 
to assemble two years. before the expect- 
ed date of the Third Conference, to pre- 
pare and submit to the Conference a pro- 
gram for the organization and procedure 
of the Conference and also for its discus- 
sions. 

With a view of securing unanimous 
agreement upon this, the most important 
matter presented to the Conference, the 
Americans consented to the modification. 
The text of the proposal was approved 
in the appropriate committee, and then 
came before the Conference in full ses- 
sion. By pre-arrangement with the 
Americans, it was presented by Russia, 
and was unanimously approved. 


Emperor or President? 


Then came a scene unlooked for by 
the Americans. M. Beldiman, a repre- 
sentative of Rumania, declared, in ac- 
cepting the proposition, that it was defec- 
tive in not defining the manner of con- 
voking the Third Conference, and that 
he was of the opinion that, by initiat- 
ing the First and Second Conferences, 
the Emperor of Russia “had acquired 
the right” to convoke the Third. With 
such right, according to diplomatic 
usage, goes the right to name the presi- 
dent of the Conference. The presidency 
enables one to maintain a certain grip on 
the body. This is significant in view of 
the frank confession of American dele- 
gates about “Self-governed” and “run” 
conferences. Mr. Beldiman was fol- 
lowed by others who spoke in the same 
strain, among them the Austrian repre- 
sentative. 

This was not at once communicated 
to the press, and when it was made 
known, an editorial appeared in the 
Courier for which Mr. Stead deserves 
the thanks of our country primarily and 
of other republics secondarily. He de- 
clared plainly that the Second Confer- 
ence was convened on Mr. Roosevelt’s 
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initiative ; that everybody knew this, and 
that the Conference should express its 
appreciation of this act. Persons in and 
out of the Conference were becoming 
displeased with the continued claim that 
the Emperor had initiated the Second 
Conference, coupled with an avoidance 
of the fact that he only carried on the 
preparations for the Conference after 
delaying it for two years by the war in 
Asia, when Roosevelt graciously con- 
sented to give to him the privilege of is- 
suing the formal invitations. 

Up to this time the continued ignoring 
of the facts had only affected the grate- 
ful acknowledgments made to the Em- 
peror and not as yet made to the Presi- 
dent. Now this neglect on the part of 
the Conference was made the means of 
basing an alleged right whose proper or 
improper exercise would affect the peo- 
ple of the whole world. It was even pos- 
sible to construe this neglect, in the 
light of certain addresses made in ac- 
cepting the proposal for a Third Confer- 
ence, as a rebuke to Roosevelt for in- 
vading a “right acquired” by the Em- 
peror of Russia. 

Recoguition of Roosevelt. 


The day after the Conference con- 
vened, in view of its neglect to express 
its appreciation to President Roosevelt 
at its opening session, I suggested the 
necessity of doing this at an opportune 
moment, say July 4th, to several persons, 
some of them being deiegates to the Con- 
ference. The suggestion was welcomed 
by those to whom I spoke, but no action 
of the Conference followed. At an op- 
portune moment I mentioned it to a 
member of the Russian delegation; also 
in an address I was asked to make to an 
audience of private persons at The 
Hague, a report of which was placed by 
the Courier in. the hands of all the dele- 
gates. I spoke of it also to members of 
the Interparliamentary group in the 
Dutch Parliament, and I know that they 
recommended such action to the Dutch 
representatives in the Conference. 

As nothing was done prior to my de- 
parture from The Hague, during the last 
days of the Conference I wrote to a 
member of the Russian delegation sug- 
gesting that Russia was the one to pro- 
pose a cablegram to President Roose- 
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velt, because the President and the Em- 
peror are the only two chiefs of state 
who have initiated a conference, and be- 
cause Roosevelt graciously conceded to 
the Emperor the henor of issuing the 
formal invitations, and at the same time 
I handed him a marked copy of my 
book, “Among the World’s Peacemak- 
ers,” in which is to be found the record 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s initiative. 

In reply to my letter, the Russian del- 
egate to whom it was addressed left at 
my hotel his card, with the following 
memorandum: “With best thanks for 
the interesting books and the excellent 
suggestion.” 

At the closing session, upon motion of 
Russia, the Conference authorized M. 
Nelidoff to send a cablegram to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, expressing its apprecia- 
tion of his having proposed the Second 
Conference. 

The Right to Call a Conference. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Scott, the legal ad- 
viser of the American delegation, to 
whom I had not mentioned the matter, 
asked publicly whether the Americans 
were to understand that the Conference 
desired to make no reference to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s act in taking the initiative 
for its convening. A member of the 
Conference declared in response that 
recognizing Roosevelt’s act would rec- 
ognize the right of sovereigns other than 
the Emperor of Russia to convene Con- 
ferences. Certainly the assembling of 
this Conference in response to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s initiative was an instance of 
the successful exercise of one of the 
rights of sovereignty. And it does not 
require a Barbosa to discover in “sov- 
ereignty” the right of inviting the Pow- 
ers to a Conference. 

If the Emperor of Russia has “ac- 
quired the right” to convene the Third 
Conference, the President of the United 
States has acquired for our country the 
right to see that this is done at the 
proper time. 

The future Presidents of the United 
States and of other republics seem now 
to be charged with the duty of seeing 
that the International Duma does not 
share in any of the dangers to which the 
Russian Duma is subject, while the 
great and agonizing State called Russia 
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is getting herself launched into the twen- 
tieth-century sea with a modern me- 
chanical equipment. 

The right of the people of all nations 
to the periodic assembly of a Confer- 
ence in which they” are all represented 
exists. And some way will be found to 
give this right adequate expression in 
words and exercise in fact. This is both 
prophesied and assured by the way in 
which the Second Conference was called 
into existence and by the things which 
transpired during its sessions. 

With the light of this bit of past his- 
tory shining on the page which contains 
the record of the Second Peace Confer- 
ence, there is no cause for discourage- 
ment. On the contrary, we have every 
reason to rejoice that Russia’s represen- 
tatives joined with the representatives of 
the other European kingdoms in the for- 
ward march initiated at the Second Peace 
Conference by America, instead of resist- 
ing the movement, as was done eight 
decades ago. 

Finding themselves called upon to go 
at a pace which was too rapid for them, 


they did fail to fulfill their full duty in 
the recognition of American initiative. I 
am persuaded, however, that this was 
more from fear of “self-governed” Con- 
ferences at which American methods 
would prevail than from lack of personal 


appreciation for Mr. -Roosevelt’s act. 
The most they could accomplish was to 
postpone for another decade the actual 
establishment of representative govern- 
ment on a world-wire scale by ensuring 
a Third Diplomatic Assembly in 1915. It 
can be confidently prophesied that resist- 
ance which decreased to this extent in 
eight decades under conditions of the 
past will disappear entirely before the ad- 
vancing light of the immediate future. 
Freedom of Speech. 

No American nation felt the least un- 
easiness at the thought of entering a Con- 
ference run on the free and open lines of 
discussion which are customary in the 
various American countries. On the 
other hand, a feeling of relief spread 
thruout Europe when it was learned that 
the Emperor of Russia would issue the 
formal invitations to the Second Hague 
Conference instead of the President of 
the United States, This relief was due 
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to the fact that the issuing of these invi-- 
tations included the right to name the 
president of the Conference. Europeans 
realized that any fairly competent Rus- 
sian as president of the Conference would 
be perfectly familiar with the political 
conditions of Europe, and would use his 
position as president of the Conference 
to keep the Conference within the limits 
which Europe’s safety necessitated. This 
fact deserves the profound consideration 
of Americans, arising as it does from a 
fundamental difference in the political at- 
mosphere of the Old and New Worlds. 
In America freedom of speech and wide 
publicity is essential to strength in any 
position. On the other hand, the public 
policies to which Europe has been a slave 
for so many centuries necessitate restric- 
tions upon freedom of speech, until the 
nations of Europe see the wisdom of ac- 
cepting fully the elective principle of 
government. 

The extent to which freedom of speech 
is permitted in Europe is in direct pro- 
portion to the acceptance of the elective 
principle in place of the hereditary policy 
of government. In Russia this restric- 
tion goes to the extent of blacking out 
from all publications entering Russia 
from abroad the ideas which the Russian 
Government does not wish the people to 
see, and of forbidding the publication in 
Russia of ideas which the Government 
does not wish to hear. In various Euro- 
pean countries suppression of speech 
ascends from this depth of error to the 
hight of complete freedom, such as is en- 
joyed thruout both the American conti- 
nents. 

In my opinion the representatives of 
the countries where freedom of speech is 
a part of the improved political condi- 
tions should respect the dangers which 
surround their brethren in the Confer- 
ence from countries whose conditions 
make freedom of speech dangerous. They 
should wisely limit their remarks to 
things which make for international 
progress and which will not cause na- | 
tional explosions, in so far as this is 
consistent with their fidelity to the true 
principles, for which they must of course 
stand if occasion necessitates... We of the 
New World should always bear in mind 
that the holding of International Confer- 
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ences, even when discussion is not free 
and open, is itself of immense importance, 
and that the holding of such Conferences 
successively will automatically enlarge 
the area of safety in discussion, by the 
improved national conditions which will 
result in the more backward of the na- 
tions represented. Indeed, the time is 
not distant, in my opinion, ‘when discus- 
sion in a National Conference will be as 
free and safe as at the present time in the 
halls of Congress or the British Parlia- 
ment. An evidence of this is ‘to be found 
in the closing of the Second Conference 
at The Hague. The prevailing opinion 
was that no one spoke in the open Con- 
ference what he really felt in his heart. 
The supposition that this was the custom 
of diplomatic assemblies necessarily 
raised this presumption, and to a certain 
extent this belief was well founded. The 
limitation upon the freedom of action by 
the Conference was sufficient to make the 
delegates of the United States restive, 
and to bring out from them the proposi- 
tion that future Conferences shall elect 
their own officers and thus become self- 
governing. Nevertheless, some of the 
delegates did speak as they thought, no- 
tably among these being Barbosa, First 
Delegate of Brazil. He did not ask the 
other delegates to subscribe to the doc- 
trine that the Conference should be self- 
governing, but he did exercise the full 
rights of the sovereignty of his nation by 
speaking as no responsible statesman has 
before spoken in such an assembly. 
When some incident raised the question 
of the right to discuss a matter not on the 
program, he declared that every sover- 
eign entering such an assembly carried 
in himself the power to propose any idea 
which he desired to have the Conference 
consider. During the four months of the 
Conference the atmosphere at The Hague 
and thruout all Europe was full of talk 
about great and small States. Sugges- 
tions were made, emanating from high 
sources, that it was an error to invite 
South America to the Conference; and, 
indeed, that it was an error to hive such 
large and open assemblies, and that here- 
after the things that were to be done 
ought to be arranged in a petty commit- 
tee of the Big Powers, and then submit- 
ted for the ratification of the states in 
general conference. These facts, coupled 
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with the claim on the part of the great 
Powers, measured by population plus 
armed strength, that they were entitled 
to impose upon the world a sort of judi- 
cial monarchy by naming a majority of 
the persons who shall sit as judges upon 
the affairs of the sovereign states, final- 
ly brought the Conference to a dramatic 
close. If there was any doubt in regard 
to the freedom of speech in such an as- 
sembly, that doubt was dispelled at its 
session of October gth. 

Having laid bare the motives of Brazil 
in opposing the proposition to which the 
American delegation was most devoted 
(a High Court of Justice upon which the 
great Powers would be permanently rep- 
resented, and the small ones only quasi 
represented), Barbosa declared that he, 
and the states which stood by him, had 
exerted themselves in behalf of the gen- 
eral aspirations toward peace by oppos- 
ing with all their might the victory for 
inequality in the establishment of Inter- 
national Courts of Justice. He denied 
the charge that Brazil was hostile to the 
United States, and declared that a spirit 
of friendship has, does and will always 
animate the nations of America, and that. 
if Brazil found it necessary to oppose 
two of the important propositions advo- 
cated by the United States at the Second 
Hague Conference, in doing so it had 
followed an independence of spirit habit- 
ually practiced by that country, and 
which, he declared, is the surest basis for 
mutual understanding and respect. 


“We have always thought that, in order to 
raise ourselves to a noble friendship, we were 
bound, first of all, to be worthy of it, by 
deserved self- consideration and respect. : 

“Reciprecal justice is the strongest bond of 
great friendships, and the two largest States 
of the two Americas can never forgot how 
they have exercised it toward each other.” 


Petty Conferences of Great Powers. 


He then took up the claim as to small 
and great States, and the proposition for 
petty conferences of the so-called great 
Powers, where a few would arrange the 
matters which concerned the many. 


“Concerning the other States kept dancing 
at attendance, and having only the privilege 
of subsequent acquiescence, I have a thing to 
tell you. It is the most abominable error, 
and one persistently committed, that of in- 
sisting on teaching the peoples that rank 
among States is to be measured by their mili- 
tary standing.” 
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Then came the scene of the Confer- 
ence. He said: 


“No one denies that force has its rights. 
Alas, in our wretched world it looks some- 
times as if force owned every right, and as 
if the worst crime is to be feeble. Super- 
stitution regarding power has so permeated 
human thought that many accept*freely the 
supposition that the great Powers possess 
not only the heavy armament, but that they 
have a right to monopolize also the most 
precious gift, the genius of justice and in- 
spiration. 


“The gréat Empires are in the habit of en- 
tertaining exaggerated notions of themselves; 
owing to their monopoly of armies and navies 
the world over, they can enact regulations for 
these armies and navies; and this fact leads 
many among them to imagine that the con- 
trol of armed forces places in their hands the 
sceptre of the universe. Nothing could be 
less true. We are willing to render to the 
Cesars of Berlin, St. Petersburg and London 
what belongs to Cesar, but only unto God 
what belongs to God. And it is to God that 
justice, law, independence, liberty, and the 
right of individual sovereignty belong. 


“The moral of all this is that the repre- 
sentatives of the greatest among the great 
Powers might do well to be quiet and un- 
assuming toward their colleagues, even toward 
those from Guatemala, and to force them- 
selves not to forget that since the days of 
Solon and Solomon, up to the very present 
time, the wisest judges have often belonged 
to the smallest States.” 


Dr. Barbosa closed this memorable ad- 
dress by contrasting the entry of Japan 
and the South American States into the 
concert of European Powers, pointing 
out that the insistence upon grading 
States according to their military stand- 
ing was productive of more terrible con- 
sequences in our day than ever before. 
He said: 


“About three years ago, Europe saw on her 
political horizon outside of herself only the 
United States as a sort of European outpost. 

‘ Asia and Latin America were hardly 
more than geographical expressions, having a 
political status through condescension only. 
One day a frightful apparition appeared in 
the Orient. It was the unexpected birth of 
a great Power. Japan entered the European 
Concert through the gate of war, which it 
burst open with its sword. We, the Latin- 
American States, have been invited to walk 
in through the portals of peace. We have en- 
tered into the precincts of this Conference 
and you have begun to know us as workers 
in the cause of peace and law; but should 
we find ourselves deceived, should we be dis- 
illusioned by _ actual experience in finding 
that international greatness is determined only 
by armed forces, then, by your work, the 
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result of the Second Peace Conference would 
be a reversal of the political tide of the world 
in the direction of war, compelling us to seek 
proper recognition of our position by large 
armies and great navies, a position that we 
have proven in vain by. pulation, intelligence 
and wealth.” . ut, in spite of all 
things, the ‘authority, the utility, the necessity 
of these assemblies, occurring periodically 
hereafier for the promotion of peace, have: 
achieved for them an irrevocable conquest. 
They cannot be prevented, frustrated nor re- 
placed. They are an open door for all time, 
thru which the rights of nations shall enter 
effectively into operation, little by little. The 
field occupied in 1899 has been enlarged in 
1907, and in spite of all that has occurred, en- 
larged with glory. ,As the First Conference 
made the second necessary, so this one ren- 
ders inevitable the convening of the third.” 

The representatives of the monarchies 
that organized the Holy Alliance at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, on 
the supposition that from the people can 
come no man worthy to control the des- 
tinies of a nation, had to hear these 
words from the mouth of a representa- 
tive of a republic of the continent against 
which their conspiracy was organized ; 
and they had to hear from the assembled 
representatives of the whole world a 
deafening applause, at the conclusion of 
this memorable address, applause which 
will be to them the sign of these times. 

This address closed the diplomatic 
Conference that had been in session 
nearly four months and opened the 
World’s Parliament, where statesmen 
will first make known their highest ideas 
and then enact them into law. 

The closing words of this address de- 
clared the facts and constituted the chief 
fruits of the Second Conference. They 
destroyed the possibility of substituting 
for World Conferences a petty assembly 
of Big Powers. They opened for all time 
the door of the Parliament of Men! 

Certainly the light of hope for better 
things never has heretofore shone so 
clear and far into the obscure world 
called the future. The added brilliancy 
is due to-the untiring efforts of many, 
whose names can not even be mentioned 
in such an account as this, and tho the 
appreciation and gratitude may not be 
expressed to them which would neces- 
sarily be evoked by an adequate -knowl- 
edge of the facts, they have done their 
work and they have their reward, in the 
better things made possible for mankind, 


New Yor«k City, 





A Simple Explanation of Wireless 
Telegraphy 


BY DR. A. &. KENNELLY 


[Now that Marconi has established a regular commercial service between America and 
Europe, we often hear the remark, “I wish I could understand how it works, but I never 


expect to.” 
assumed that it is an unfathomable mystery. 


but have been baffled by encountering an unfamiliar nomenclature. 


Some of these persons have never tried to find out about it because they 
Others have attempted to inform themselves, 


The following explana- 


tion of the nature an‘l processes of wireless telegraphy by the Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering of Harvard University is both scientifically accurate and comprehensible to the aver- 


age reader. 


Telegraphy,” published and copyrighted, 


IRELESS telegraphy is one of 
\W the most recent wonders of 
our wonder-revealing age. 

The public has not yet had time to grasp 
the principles of this latest achievement. 
It is commonly supposed that the subject 
of wireless telegraphy is too intricate for 
any one except a specially trained sci- 
entist to grasp. Nevertheless, the funda- 
mental principles of wireless telegraphy 


are simple, and may be readily appre- 
hended by all who are interested in this 


fascinating inquiry, however abstruse 
and difficult the details may be. 

Wireless telegraphy employs electric 
waves which are invisible to the eye, but 
which run over the surface of the sea 
and land at an immense speed. 

A fair analogy to wireless telegraph 
waves is presented, on a small scale, in 
the waves artificially created on the sur- 
face of a pond by throwing in a stone. 
We are all familiar with the series of 
events following the fall of a stone into 
the middle of a previously smooth sheet 
of water. First we have a big disturb- 
ance or splash where the stone falls. 
Then we see one or more ring waves 
spreading out in all directions from the 
splash over the surface of the pond. 
These waves continue to advance radial- 
ly in every direction—north, south, east 
and west—at a steady rate, and if atten- 
tively watched they may be seen to go 
on, getting fainter and weaker as they 
run, until finally they strike the banks 
of the pond, or any prominent obstacle, 
such as a stake stuck in the mud and 
projecting above the water. Where the 
wave strikes either one of the banks, or 


The cuts are borrowed from Professor Kennelly’s little book on 
1907, by Moffat, Yard & Co. 


“Wireless 


the stake, it raises a little splash or dis: 
turbance of the water. This little 
splash, on the arrival of the wave, is 
much feebler than the original splash 
due to the impact of the stone in fall- 
ing on the water, because the wave 
spreads out into such a long contour that 
only a small portion of the original dis- 
turbance can be imparted to an obstacle 
in its path. In fact, if the pond is suf- 
ficiently large, the wave may be so feeble 
by the time that it approaches the banks 
that no splash on arrival can be dis- 
cerned. In other words, if the wave on 
reaching the bank is to be capable of 
producing a discernible disturbance, it 
must have an appreciable strength and 
not be reduced by expansion to micro- 
scopic dimensions. 

From the standpoint of wireless teleg- 
raphy, the impact splash of the falling 
stone corresponds to an electric signal 
sent out from the mast of a sending sta- 
tion, and the faint little splash on the 
arrival of the wave at a bank, or an 0')- 
stacle, corresponds to the faint electric 
disturbance or signal detected at a dis- 
tant receiving station as soon as the 
electric wave arrives there. 

If we suppose that two boats are 
quietly anchored in the pond at a suit- 
able distance apart it might be feasible 
for a man in one boat to send signals to 
a friend in the other by striking a suc- 
cession of short and long blows on the 
water, in conformity with the telegraph 
Morse alphabet. The letter a would be 
formed by a short blow followed by a 
long one, the letter b by a long blow fol- 
lowed by three short ones, and so on. 
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Each blow on the water at the sending 
boat would send out a new wave in all 
directions over the pond, and the letters 
of the message would lie in successive 
expanding rings on the surface of the 
water. The man in the receiving boat 
would intercept these expanding ring- 
waves at some point of their circle. He 


might be able to watch the little splashes 
they formed on his anchor chain, or 
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Section of a Single Electromagnetic Wave Along Line 
of Advance and Near to Surface of the Ground. 


other obstacle, and so might be able to 
read the message, each letter being re- 
ceived a few seconds later than it was 
hammered out by the sender. Practical- 
ly, of course, this plan would have little 
chance of success, if only because the 
least ruffle of breeze would prevent the 
wave signals from being discerned. 
Moreover, the range of water wave sig- 
naling would be very small, even in calm 
weather. 

In the case of pond wave telegraphy, 
as above suggested, the waves would be 
emitted from a sending station by pro- 
ducing there a relatively powerful dis- 
turbance of the pond or liquid medium. 
The disturbances would move off as 
waves in all directions, with a definite 
speed. At any point, within the working 
range, a receiving station could intercept 
and perceive the disturbances caused by 
the waves on their arrival, and could 
thus spell out messages. The receiving 
boat might be north, south, east or west 
of the sending boat, but if its distance 
away was the same it should be able to 
decipher the water waves equally well. 

Electric wave telegraphy, or wireless 
telegraphy, operates in a somewhat sim- 


ilar way. Instead of using water waves 
it uses electric waves traveling thru the 
ether over the earth’s surface. The elec- 
tric splash or disturbance is created at 
the sending station by the sudden’ elec- 
tric charge or discharge of a wire or 
wires on a tall mast, while the expanding 


“waves, being invisible, have to be de- 


tected by a delicate electric responsive 
device connected to a tall receiving mast 
placed at any point within the working 
range. The advancing electric waves 
strike the receiving mast and produce 
feeble electric splashes, or disturbances, 
in the wire or wires suspended there. 

It is necessary-to regard the wireless 
telegraph waves as running thru the 
ether, rather than thru the air, even tho 
they appear to be carried by the air. If 
the waves were carried by the air, they 
would be sound waves, which have quite 
different properties, and which, more- 
over, are only capable of being detected 
ordinarily at relatively short distances. 
There is every reason to believe that if 
the air which surrounds the globe could 
somehow be completely removed, so as 
to leave onlv so-called empty space on 
its surface, the electric waves would still 
be able to run over it, substantially as 
they do now with the air present. It is 
universally admitted that so-called empty 
space, or interstellar space, must be oc- 
cupied by something invisible, which is 
called the ether, and which transmits 
light, heat and electric disturbances gen- 
erally. This ether permeates all matter, 
and the atmosphere is permeated by it. 
Consequently, the wireless telegraph 
waves run thru the atmosphere, but are 
borne by the underlying invisible ether. 

Those who have witnessed that mag- 
nificent spectacle, a total eclipse of the 
sun, from a favorably placed viewpoint, 
say the top of a mountain, will remember 
that as the sun’s disk becomes obscured 
gradually by the moon, the sunlight on 
the landscape steadily dwindled, but 
without any sudden changes, until the first 
instant of totality, when the sun was 
completely hidden behind the moon. 
The observer watching for this moment 
discerns a black shadow on the horizon, 
like a dark veil or curtain, spreading 
from earth to sky and running toward 
him at great speed. The wall of shadow 
sweeps over the landscape in a stealthy, 
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majestic rush and passes by the ob- 
server, leaving him in the semi-obscurity 
of the total eclipse. This is perhaps the 
nearest approach that nature gives to our 
senses of the phenomenon of electric 
wave movement. It conveys only a weak 
image of that phenomenon, because the 
speed of the moon’s shadow, which the 
eye sees running over the landscape, is 
only a few thousand miles per hour, 
while the speed of the electric waves is 
known with practical certainty to be al- 
most the same as that of light in free 
space, i. e., 186,000 miles per second, or 
sufficient to run seven and one-half times 
round the world in one second by the 
clock. 

lf, however, we assume that our eyes 
could see an electric wave of wireless 
telegraphy running over the earth, just 
as we actually see the waves running 
over a pond, or the shadow of a cloud 


running over a landscape, we should ex- ° 


pect to see a hemispherical wave thrown 
out from the sending mast every time 
an electric spark discharge was produced 
there. The hemisphere would cover the 
land like an inverted bowl, and would 
expand in all directions like the upper 
half of a gigantic, swelling soap-bubble, 
at the speed of 186,000 miles a second. 
At the upper portions of the hemisphere, 
and particularly at the top, the waves 
would be very thin and weak. It would 
be denser and stronger in the lower por- 
tions, and especially in the lowest portion 
that spreads over the ground like a ring. 

In the celebrated Marienfeld-Zossen 
railroad experiments, made in Germany 
a few years ago, the highest attainable 
train speeds were striven for, and speeds 
of 120 miles per hour were reached over 
portions of the road. An observer sta- 
tioned near the straight track and on the 
lookout for the car with his unaided eyes 
would see it coming on the horizon, 
would watch it approach, pass, and van- 
ish on the opposite horizon all within 
thirty seconds, or half a minute of time. 
This assumes that he would lose sight of 
the car half a mile away from him. But 
if the speed of a passing wave, instead 
of being 120 miles an hour, were 670 
millions of miles per hour, how small 
would be our chance of getting a look at 
the passing wave, even tho it reached 
from the earth to the sky? A twinkling 
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"of an eye would be a relatively long and 


dreary delay in comparison with the time 
of passage. 

By way of example, suppose the send- 
ing mast were located in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard just off Manhattan Island, 
and suppose a single spark discharge, or 
electric splash, were made at this mast, 
corresponding to a “dot” signal in wire- 
less telegraphy. Immediately we should 
see, if we possessed the imagined powers 
of vision, a hemispherical wave rush off 
from the mast in all directions over the 
earth. Strictly speaking, there would 
not be just one wave. A stone thrown 
into a pond generally produces one prin- 
cipal wave followed immediately by a 
train of successively smaller waves. So 
an electric splash, or’ spark discharge 
from the sending-mast wire, usually pro- 
duces a train of waves, of which the first 
is strongest and the rest are successively 
weaker. But ignoring this detail, if we 
confined attention to the first or leading 
wave, we should expect to see a nearly 
vertical wall running over the sea and 
land, north, south, east and west with 
the speed of light. The wave would, in- 
deed, be made up of two successive walls, 
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Diagrammatic Section of Plane Vertical Electro- 
magnetic Wave Parallel to Wave-Front and Advanc 
ing Toward Observer, with Electric Flux Rising Ve 
tically from Positive Charge on Ground and Magnetic 
Flux Horizontal. 


say first a “positive” wall and then a 
“negative” wall, with a clear space be- 
tween, just as a water-wave is made up 
of a positive wall, or crest, and then a 
negative wall, or trough, immediately 
behind, with a mean-level space between 
them. The length of the wave would 
depend upon the hight of the sending- 
mast wire, and with a plain vertical wire, 
the wave, including both positive and 
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negative walls, would stretch over, or 
cover, a distance on the ground about 
four times the hight of the wire. Con- 
sequently a mast 150 feet high would 
throw off a wave about 600 feet long, 
the positive wall being 300 feet wide, and 
the negative wail also 300 feet wide. In 
practice, however, coils of wire are in- 
cluded in the discharge path of sending- 
mast wires, and these artificially increase 
the virtual hight of those wires, so that 
a 150-foot mast may act as tho it were 
much higher, say even a mile high. In 
the latter case, the outgoing wave would 
cover four miles of ground, or its wave- 
length would be four miles. 

If we transported ourselves somehow 
in a flying machine over the earth’s sur- 
face at the speed of light, Jules Verne’s 
celebrated flying projectile being hope- 
lessly too slow for our imagination in 
this respect, we could keep up with the 
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Electromagnetic Shadow 


Diagram Indicating the 
Path of an 


Cast by a Vertical Conductor in the 
Advancing Plane Wave. 


outgoing wave and watch what happened 
to it as it ran. What happens far up 
above the earth would lie beyond our 
ken, and we need not attempt to follow 
the wave upward. But along and near 
the earth’s surface we should expect to 
see the wave bend over the globe, so as 
to keep advancing over it like a nearly 
vertical wall. The wave in its westward 
ptogress would be expected, after start- 
ing, to reach the Great Lakes in 1-270th 
of a second, and the Pacific Coast in the 
1-goth of a second. If we followed -it in 
our airship eastward we should expect 
to reach Europe in about 1-50th of a sec- 
ond, and the distant shores of the Levant 
in about 1-35th of a second. If we took 
our imaginary aerial . automobile north- 
ward with the wave, we should expect to 
see the wave pass the north pole in about 
1-50th of a second. If, on the other hand, 
we selected the southerly direction of 
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flight, we should expect to see the wave 
pass the south pole in about 1-2oth of a 
second. 

One naturally inquires how long could 
the imaginary aerial chase be kept up. 
If it could be kept going for a single sec- 
ond of time, the wave would have past 
New York on the seventh time around 
the world. The answer is that possibly 
in theory the chase of an ultramicroscopic 
ripple might be kept up as long as one 
pleased,. but that, in practice, the waves 
have not yet been detected at distances 
exceeding a few thousand miles from 
their source. The reason is that they 
weaken so much as they expand. Just 
as the wave expanding over a pond 
spreads and weakens until it is rapidly 
lost to sight, so the wireless telegraph 
waves, being spread over such immense 
distances, become diluted to inappreciable 
residuals. Not only do they suffer in in- 
tensity by spreading over a continually 
widening area, but they are also weak- 
ened by .absorption into the surface of 
the ground. If the ground were a perfect 
electric conductor, the electric waves, or 
the vertical walls that our imagination 
depicts them, would skim over the ground 
or ocean without being absorbed therein. 
But the earth’s superficial layers are far 
from being a perfect conductor, and so 
the earth is always swallowing up-or ab- 
sorbing the wave, to some extent, at the 
ground surface, and the upper portions of 
the wave feed down energy into the lower 
portions to try to make good the defect as 
the wave runs along; but the result is to 
make the wave disappear so much the 
sooner. The salt water ocean conducts 
electrically much better than the dry land 
and also presents a smoother general con- 
tour. On this account wireless telegraph 
signals can ordinarily be detected much 
further over the sea than over the land. 
For a given electric splashing power, or 
discharging disturbance power, at the 
sending mast there is a certain range 
over the sea and over the land at which 
high receiving masts can pick up the dis- 
turbance of the passing waves and make 
them appreciable to our senses by the aid 
of a very delicate electric apparatus. The 
bigger the sénding splashing, the higher 
the masts at both sending and receiving 
stations, and the more delicate the elec- 
tric receiving apparatus, the greater is 
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this range. At present the range extends 
right across the Atlantic Ocean. 

Wherever a vertical wire is placed in 
the path of an electric wave an electric 
disturbance will be created up and down 
this wire during the passage of the wave, 
and this disturbance, if strong enough, 
can act on suitable electric apparatus so 
as to register a signal. -A single wave 
may pass by a mast in, say, one-millionth 
of a second, according to the length of 
the wave. But this brief disturbance suf- 
fices. In sending a wireless message 
every dot and dash involves a succession 
of waves, or an individual wave train. 
This train is short for a dot and long for 
a dash. Dots and dashes, in proper se- 
quence, spell out the message. 

What is the nature of the wave, or of 
these vertical walls, that we imagine to 
fly across the landscape at such an enor- 
mous speed? If we carried our imagi- 
nary aerial automobile into one, so as to 
travel in the wall and examine it leisurely 
_before it dwindled. away to insignificant 
remains, we should expect to find that in 
the advancing wave there was a feeble 
vertical electric force, so that an electric- 
ally charged pithball suspended from the 
aerial automobile would be attracted 
either vertically upward or downward, 
according as we examined the positive or 
negative wall. Moreover, there would be 


an accompanying feeble horizontal mag-. 


netic force, so that a delicately poised 
compass needle on board our flying car 
would be deflected either to the right or 
to the left, according to whether we trav- 
eled in the positive or negative wall. 
Such are the warp and the woof of the 
electromagnetic fabric which constitutes 
these waves. They are not tissued of 
matter, but of electricity and of mag- 
netism. 

And how are we to distinguish at any 
receiving station between waves coming 
simultaneously from New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago; San Francisco, 
London, Paris, Vienna, Bombay and 
Pekin without invidious disregard of 
other places and ships at sea? The 
more remote places take care of them- 
selves at present, because their waves are 
too feeble and exhausted to reach us. 
The nearer places might well conflict, 
but by tuning the apparatus at our re- 
ceiving mast to respond only to waves 
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say 500 yards long, all waves save those 
of the particular station or stations 
which emit that length of wave will not 
be audible. Besides, there are other 
modes of securing artificial selection of 
signals, otherwise a modern tower of 
Babel would be erected in the circumam- 
bient air. 

Manifestly, wireless telegraphy is des- 
tined to become a great civilizing and 
socializing agency, because the firma- 
ment of the world is the common prop- 
erty of all nations, and those who use it 
for signaling inhabit it, in a certain 
sense. When all nations come to inhabit 
the firmament collectively they will be 
brought into closer communion for their 
mutual advantage. A new upper geog- 
raphy dawns upon us, in which there is 
no more sea, neither are there any 
boundaries between the peoples. 

Now that wireless telegraphy has en- 
tered the commercial field of trans- 
oceanic telegraphy, it becomes of inter- 
est to inquire whether it is likely to sup- 
plant the submarine telegraph cables, 
some 200,000 miles of which engirdle 
the oceans of the world. Wireless 
telegraphy has an undisputed territory 
on the ocean in maintaining telegraph 
communication with moving vessels, 
where submarine cables cannot reach 
them. Now wireless telegraphy pro- 
poses to compete with cables for mes- 
sages from continent to continent. It 
may be safely said that, up to the pres- 
ent time, wireless telegraphy has helped 
the ocean cables by bringing messages 
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Over the Globe. 
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to them from ships at sea much more 
than it has hurt them by robbing them 
of messages. If wireless telegraphy 
were to remain stationary, and make no 
further technical progress, it is very 
doubtful whether, with its present capa- 
bilities, it could reduce materially the 
traffic over submarine cables. On the 
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other hand, however, wireless telegraphy 
is still very young, and its limitations 
have by no means been determined. It 
is, therefore, conceivable that at some 
distant date it may attain such a degree 
of development as to render ocean cables 
no longer necessary. 


Camerivce, Mass. 


Judge Clark and the Supreme Court 


BY JACOB TRIEBER 


Unirep States JupGce or THE Eastern District oF ARKANSAS 


N THe INDEPENDENT of September 
| 26th, 1907, appeared an article writ- 
ten by the Hon. Walter Clark, of 
North Carolina, under the head of “Is 
the Supreme Court Constitutional ?” 

It is not my intention to take issue 
with the distinguished jurist as to his 
views, but there are some misstatements 
of historical facts which I think should 
be corrected in order to prevent any mis- 
apprehensions as to those facts. 

The distinguished gentleman in his 
article says: 


“In the great convention of 1787, when the 
Constitution of the United States was framed, 
a proposition was made that the Judges should 
pass upon the constitutionality of the acts of 
Congress. That was defeated June 5th, re- 
ceiving the vote of only two of the States. 
It was renewed June 6th and again July aist, 
and for the fourth time it was urged on the 
15th of August, but altho it had the powerful 
support of Mr. Madison and Mr. James Wil- 
son, at no time did it receive the votes 
of more than three States. Prior to 
this convention, the courts of four States, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, Virginia and 
North Carolina, had expressed an opinion that 
they could hold the acts of a Legislature un- 
constitutional.” 


It is true, as alleged, that the courts 


of the four States named and also of. 


New York had, prior to the convention 
of 1787, assumed the right to declare acts 
of the Legislature which were in conflict 
with the constitutions of the respective 
States void, but it is not true that any 
proposition giving to the courts or 
judges the power to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of the acts of Congress was 
ever defeated, as no such proposition had 
ever been submitted to that body. 


The proposition which was before the 
convention on June 4th and was defeat- 
ed was the eighth proposition of Mr. 
Randolph’s resolution for a constitution, 
which had been proposed on May 2gth. 
This proposition was for a Council of 
Revision with power to veto all acts of 
Congress. This council was to be com- 
posed of the Executive and any con- 
venient number of the national judiciary, 
the number to be determined by the con- 
vention. By referring to Madison’s 
journal of that convention, Vol. V, El- 
liott’s Debates, p. 151, it will be found 
that the proposition before the conven- 
tion was the eighth resolution of Mr. 
Randolph, which was as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Executive, and a con- 
venient number of the national judiciary, ought 
to compose a council of revision, with author- 
ity to examine every act of the National Leg- 
islature, before it shall operate, and every act 
of a particular Legislature .before a negative 
thereon shall be final; and that the dissent of 
the said council shall amount to a rejection, 
unless the act of the National Legislature be 
again passed, or that of a particular Legisla- 
ture be again negatived by —— of the mem- 
bers of each branch.” Vol. V, Elliott’s De- 
bates, p. 128. 


On June 4th, p. 151, the folowing is 
found : 


“The first clause of the eighth resolution, re- 
lating to a council of revision, was next taken 
into consideration. 

“Mr. Gerry doubts whether the judiciary 
ought to form a part of it, as they will have 
a sufficient check against encroachments on 
their own department by their exposition of 
the laws, which involved a power of deciding 
on their constitutionality. In some States the 
Judges had actually set aside laws as being 
against the Constitution. This was done, too, 
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with general approbation. It was quite foreign 
from the nature of their office to make them 
judges of the policy of public measures. He 
moves to postpone the clause, in order to pro- 
pose, ‘that the National Executive shall have 
a right to negative any legislative act which 
shall not be afterwards passed by —— parts 
of each branch of the National Legislature.’ 

“Mr. King seconded the motion, observing 
that the Judges ought to be able to expound 
the law as it should come before them, free 
from the bias of having participated in its 
formation.” 

This resolution of Mr. Randolph’s was 

defeated, evidently upon the ground as 
stated by Mr. Gerry: 
“as the judiciary will have a sufficient check 
against encroachments on their own depart- 
ment by their exposition of the laws, which in- 
volved a power of deciding on their constitu- 
tionality.” 

The proceedings on July 21st referred 
to by Judge Clark practically related to 
the same resolution as found in V 
Elliott’s Debates, p. 344. The proposi- 
tion was made by Mr. Wilson, who 
moved as an amendment to the tenth 
resolution “that the supreme national 
judiciary should be associated with the 
executive in the revisionary power.” 
This was negatived. 

The proceedings on August 15th, 
which Judge Clark claims were an effort 
to vest in the judiciary the power to de- 
clare acts unconstitutional, were merely 
another effort to make the judiciary a 
part of the revisionary council, authoriz- 
ing them, with the President, to veto 
bills enacted by Congress, and not an ef- 
fort to authorize them to declare acts 
unconstitutional. 

The resolution, which was introduced 
by Mr. Madison and seconded by Mr. 
Wilson, was as follows: 

“Every bill which shall have passed the two 
Houses shall, before it becomes a law, be 
severally presented to the President of the 
United States and to the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court, for the revision of each. If, 
upon such revision, they shall approve of it, 
they shall respectively signify their approba- 
tion by signing it; but if, upon such revision, 
it shall appear improper to either, or both, to 
be passed into law, it shall be returned, with 
the objection against it, to that House in 
which it shall have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, 
and proceed to reconsider the bill; but 
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if, after such reconsideration, two thirds 
of that House, when either the Presi- 
dent or a majority of the Judges shall 
object, or three-fourths, where both shall 
object, shall agree to pass it, it shall, 
together with the objections, be sent 
to the other House, by which it shall 
likewise be reconsidered, and, if approved 
by two-thirds, or three-fourths of the other 
House, as the case may be, it shall become 
a law.” 

This resolution had the approval of 
Mr. Mercer, and while approving it he 
made the remarks referred to by Judge 
Clark, but he did not say that the courts 
did not have the power to declare an act 
of the. Legislature unconstitutional, but 
he “disapproved of the doctrine that the 
judges, as expositors of the Constitution, 
should have authority to declare a law 
void. He thought laws ought to be well 
and cautiously made, and then to be un- 
controllable.” This motion of Mr. Madi- 
son’s was rejected, but not any motion 
that the judiciary should be granted the 
power to declare acts of Congress un- 
constitutional. 

In view of the fact that all the courts 
which had ever past upon that question 
had, prior to the meeting of the conven- 
tion, assumed that power, a fact which 
must have been well known to the mem- 
bers of the convention, among whom 
were some of the greatest jurists of the 
time, if the framers of the Constitution 
thought that power should be’denied to 
them, why did not some member offer a 
resolution to that effect? There was no 
necessity to grant them a power which 
already existed, and for this reason no 
such proposition as stated by Judge 
Clark was made. 

It would be folly to have a written 
Constitution, which is declared to be 
“the supreme law of the land,” limiting 
the powers of the legislative department, 
if that department could enact laws re- 
gardless of the Constitution. If there is 
a conflict, certainly the supreme law of 
the land must prevail over every other. 

A very valuable article on this sub- 
ject, written by William M. Meigs, of 
Pennsylvania, will be found in 19 Amer- 
ican Law Review, p. 175. 


Littre Rock ARK. 








Grand Opera 


Earlier than ever before, the grand 
opera season began on the 4th of this 
month with the performance at the 
Manhattan Opera House of “Gioconda,” 
with Madame Nordica, who sang with 
her usual beauty of voice and finished art, 
and Hammerstein’s new tenor, Zenatello, 
of whom great things were expected and 
who fulfilled them all. He has a genu- 
ine, manly voice of great power and a 
quality that suggests Caruso’s, of whom 
he will prove a much more formidable 
rival than Bonci was. Perhaps, after all, 
we shall have that war of tenors! He 
will give strength to the Italian operas in 
the repertory, while Dalmores and Mes- 
dames Nordica and Schumann-Heink will 
lend splendor to several Wagner operas 
to be produced at this house under the 
great Campanini. Of particular interest 
will be the modern French operas of De- 
bussy, Massenet and Charpentier, for the 
principal roles in which Mr. Hammer- 
stein has engaged Miss Mary Garden, the 
leading ornament of the Paris Opéra 
Comique. / 

The season at the Metropolitan begins 
on November 18th with the first perform- 
ance in this country of Cilea’s “Adrienne 
Lecouvreur.” Mr. Conried has engaged 
an almost unprecedented number of 
world-famed singers, and promises a rep- 
ertory that will make the season a nota- 
ble one. Financial troubles will not affect 
his audiences, for nearly the whole of the 
house is sold for the season by subscrip- 
tion. The engagement of Gustav Mahler, 
the famous conductor of the Imperial Op- 
era at Vienna, will strengthen the Met- 
ropolitan in the ensemble work, which 
has heretofore been its. weak point. A 
brilliant season is assured beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt, with a roster of artists 
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q{\ Eames, 


including such names as Sembrich, 
Farrar, Fremstad, Gadski, 


Morena, Homer, Abott, Caruso, 


Bonci, Knote, Burrian, Burgstaller, 

Goritz, Campanari, Van Rooy, Plan- 
con, and the sensational Russian basso, 
Chaliapine, reputed the most diabolic of 
operatic devils. 


Hofmann and Hambourg 


The first piano recital of the season 
was given by Josef Hofmann, who there- 
with opened his fifth American tour. 
There is a country where this admirable 
Polish pianist is even more popular than 
in the United States, and that is Russia. 
In St. Petersburg, during the past sea- 
son, he gave twelve recitals to crowded 
houses within six weeks, and he had the 
exceptional honor of being invited to play 
in the Hall of Nobles. When he under- 
took his first American tour he was not 
yet in his teens, but an unerring instinct 
enabled him to play—particularly Chopin 
—with more subtle expression than the 
most mature pianists had at their com- 
mand. He lost that instinct, as a boy 
loses his child voice, and for some years 
it seemed as if he was to be only an or- 
dinary musician. But appearances were 
deceptive; he has become an extraordi- 
nary musician, one of whom it may be 
said that Paderewski alone of all pianists 
excels him. He plays Beethoven with- 
out pedantry, Schumann with passion, 
Chopin with poetry, Liszt with brilliancy. 
He is also a special champion of Scria- 
bine and other Russians, which is very 
kind of a patriotic Pole. 

Concerning Mark Hambourg it would 
be pleasanter to write if he were able to 
curb his excessive impetuosity. In tech- 
nical skill he is up to all modern require- 
ments, and occasionally, in playing a 
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Chopin piece or a Beethoven sonata, he 
fascinates with a luscious tone and dainty 
expression; but as a rule his fingers 
thump and scamper over the keyboar:l 
like a herd of buffaloes stampeded by a 
prairie fire. 


ee) 
Paderewski 


The ill health from which the greatesi 
of living pianists suffered fcr more than 
a year because of the nervous shock 
caused by a railway collision kept him 
from the stage last season. Fortunately 
it did not prevent him from composing ; 
two of his new works are on the reper- 
tory of his present American tour. One 
of these, a sonata, will be played by h'm 
at Carnegie Hall on the 23d of this 
month; the other, entitled “Variations 
and Fugue,” was the opening 
number at his first recital on the 
4th, which, it is needless to say. 
attracted the usual throng of 
enthusiasts — worshipers who 
would not desist from applaud- 
ing until the amiable pianist had 
added six extra numbers, mak- 
ing the concert last two hours 
and a half; but these devotees 
would be happy if a Paderewski 
recital lasted as long as a Wag- 
ner opera. That the great Polish 
pianist has fully recovered from his ill- 
ness was shown by the leonine strength 
of his playing—a strength alternating 
with feminine tenderness. His new piece 
is too long, lasting as it does twenty-seven 
minutes, and the themes are over-elab- 
orated. But there is much that is beauti- 
ful, and it is a masterwork of pianistic 
achievement. The public will prefer his 
earlier, more melodious pieces. It is 
needless to dwell on the incomparable 
charm of his interpretation of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schubert, and, above all, Liszt. 

& 


Orchestral Concerts 


Nearly if not quite 150 orchestral con- 
certs will be given in New York City be- 
fore.the end of next May. This is prob- 
ably 100 more than the public really re- 
quires, but as. most of them are placed on 
a safe basis by the generosity of guaran- 
tors no harm is done, and a large number 
of players will be sure of their bread and 
butter. The Philharmonic and Boston 
Symphony Orchestras, under Safonoff 
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and Muck, will give the usual number of 
concerts ; so will the orchestras presided 
over by Frank Damrosch, F. X. Arens, 
Arnold Volpe, Modest Altschuler, Vic- 
tor Herbert and Sam Franko. The grand 
opera houses will have their evening con- 
certs every Sunday, while twenty Sunday 
afternoon concerts will be supplied by 
Walter Damrosch and his New York 
Symphony Orchestra, in addition to eight 
on Saturday evenings. This orchestra 
was the first in the field, with a concert 
at which Schumann’s fourth symphony 
received an animated rendering, and 
which was further made notable by the 
first appearance here this season of per- 
haps the greatest of living violinists, 
Fritz Kreisler. He chose the Brahms 
concerto, of which it has been said thit 














GIOVANNI ZENATELLO 
As Enzo in “La Gioconda.” 
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season or two, they will also discover the 
beautiful songs of the American Grieg, 
Edward MacDowell. The lapse of time 
has left.some mark on Mr. Bispham’s 
voice, but he knows the art of.conceal- 
ing art, and his seriousness and clear 
enunciation enable him to render his in- 
terpretation of songs eloquent. There 
will be two more Bispham recitals, at 
Mendelssohn Hall,.on November 14th 
and 2ist. At the second of them a 
special feature will be a group of nine 


Franz songs. 
& 


Opening of the Artists’ Season 
in New York 


SINCE the last art notes were published 
in THE INDEPENDENT, we have lost our 
greatest sculptor, Augustus St. Gaudens, 
a man whose work must be better and 
better understood if the standard of taste 
and sincerity in American art is to be 
kept high. Fortunately we are to have 
a chance to study his work en masse un- 
der excellent conditions in an exhibition 








BERTA MORENA. 
At the Manhattan Opera House. 


it was not written 
against it. One forgets that joke, how- 
ever, when Kreisler plays it; he puts 
more into it than the composer did—lit- 
erally, for the cadenza he usually plays 
is his own, and it is really the best thing 
in the concerto. For the display of the 


emotional side in his art—his strongest’ 


side—Mr. Kreisler will have better op- 
portunities at his recitals. A word is due 
here to Carl Pohlig, who brought the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to New York last 
week and proved that he is a first-class 
interpreter of Liszt and Wagner. 


& 
David Bispham 
After an absence of two years in Eng- 
land Mr. David Bispham returned to his 
native country (he was born in Philadel- 
phia forty-seven years ago), and opened 
the concert season with a program on 
which the late Edvard Grieg occupied a 


prominent place. “Now that Grieg is 
dead, many other singers will doubtless 
discover the pearls so abundant among 
his 125 songs. Perhaps, after another 


for the violin but: 











MLLE. GERVILLE-REACHE. 
New contralto discovered by Hammerstein. 
Copyright by Mishkin, N. Y. 
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MARY GARDEN AS MELISANDE 


In “Pelleas et Melisande” at the Manhattan. Opera 
House. 


to be held early in 1908 in the Metropol- 


itan Museum of Art. A committee com- 
posed of the museum officials, the heads 
of the various art societies and represen- 
tative painters, sculptors and architects, 
will, with Mrs. St. Gaudens’s aid, gather 
together as many original works as pos- 
sible, and supplement these with casts and 
large photographs of works not in the ex- 
hibition. The opportunity thus granted 
us of seeing a great man’s life work will 


be a rare one. 
& 


The Water Color Club 


First of the exhibitions of the year to 
be held in the Fine Arts Galleries, this 
gives us the opportunity of seeing the 
great improvement made there by en- 
larging the section of the building be- 
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tween the south gallery and the Vander- 
bilt gallery and removing the partition 
that formerly divided it into a central 
corridor and two small side rooms so 
badly lighted that they were known as 
“the morgues” to exhibitors. This sec 
tion is now a pleasant gallery of about 
the same size as the south room, and a 
place on its walls will no longer be con- 
sidered unfortunate. Of the exhibition 
itself not a great deal can be expected. 
The summer rarely calls forth the best 
work in painting. The most important 
things here are, however, very good in- 
deed.: Notably Mr. Hugh Breckenridge’s 
portrait of F. R. Whiteside, which had a 














THEODORE CHALIAPINE. 
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gold medal at the Philadelphia Art Club. 
This strong young painter is to have an 
exhibition of his own at Fishel, Adler & 
Schwartz’s this month. Next to Mr. 
Breckenridge’s portrait and quite as im- 
portant is Mr. Snell’s spacious bay scene, 
with the dazzling rainbow and delicately 
understood values in the stormy tones. 
The Beal prize picture, “Vacation Time,” 
by Mora, is not quite satisfactory in han- 
dling of values in shadow, but is a good 
breezy rendering of a sailing party. Com- 
paratively few pictures show us a per- 
sonal point of view.. One that does is by 
Mary Langtry, and in lieu of title for it 
the catalog quotes: “And scurvy care is 
dead to such as we.” The picture makes 
one into a person with a sense of humor 
standing on a bare beach looking down 
on a fine insolent old duck who domi- 
nates the situation, so that we cannot sec 
more than a mere strip of the sea at the 
top of his world. The thing is delicately 
handled in color. 

There are many charming landscapes 
in which good tone and atmosphere are 
rendered, but few that hold one for any 
great length of time. Marianna Sloan’s 
landscapes are full of her intense interest 
in her subjects and usually show mood. 
Florence Snell has two charming street 
scenes and others not quite so successful. 
Eli Harvey, the animal sculptor, shows a 
twilight nook in which a poorly drawn 
Orpheus charms some very interesting 
and interested lions. Hilda Belcher shows 
a picture called “The Checkered Dress,” 
which is clever in handling, but ought not 
to have been painted. Albert Herter’s 
“Almond Tree” is knowing and tedious 
to-a degree. A. P. Button has a whim- 
sical imagination and clever technique. 
The illustrations by Elizabeth Shippen 
Green are not improving with the years, 
and the decorative motive in landscape 
or figures here is not interestingly han- 
dled. The Japanese artists, Yeto and 
Makino, show works that make one wish 
that they had not denationalized them- 
selves. They have lost the delicate Jap- 
anese decorative sense and apparently 
gained. nothing. 

The most important exhibition an- 
nounced for November is that of the Na- 
tional Society of Craftsmen, which will 
open November 19th at 119 East Nine- 
teenth street, arid will be of greater scope 
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CARL POHLIG. 
Of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


than any crafts show ever held in New 
York, it is hoped. At the Macbeth and 


Montross Galleries group exhibitions 
have already been held of works by the 
special men whose productions these two 
dealers handle. Following the first group 
of oils, Mr. Montross has hung water- 
colors by American artists, and Mr. Mac- 
beth announced an exhibition of the 
works of Mr. Augustus Vincent Tack. 
Mr. Macbeth’s corridor exhibition of 
photographs of the artists whose pictures 
he likes to hang is very interesting. Ob- 
viously the possession of large and well- 
set noses is important for art production 
of quality. Of all the men represented 
William Morris Hunt seems to have been 
best equipped intellectually. 
% 


Old Masters Dispersed 


The sales of two of the choicest Euro- 
pean collections, which took place recently 
—that of the Kann collection in Paris and 
the Ashburton collection in London—will 
eventually increase the number of great 
works by old masters now in America. 
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There were 161 canvases in the Kann col- 
lection, and it was bought by Dureen 
Brothers and Gimpels and Wildenstein, 
and most of it will be dispersed in De- 
cember to various collectors who have 
been buying of the dealers since the sale. 
Mrs. C, P. Huntington has bought the 
Rembrandt. “Philosopher” for $280,000 
and several other valuable works. Mr. 
Morgan, Mr. Gould, Mr. B. Altman and 
other Americans are reported to be 
among the purchasers of the beautiful 
examples of old French, Italian and 
Dutch masters. The collection as a whole 
is rumored to have brought nearly $4,- 
000,000. The Ashburton collection was 
bought by a syndicate of London dealers, 
the Agnews, Sully and Wertheimer, for 
$800,000. It contains about sixty fine 
Dutch, Flemish and Spanish masters. 

An exhibition of the work of Ameri- 
can artists living abroad is to be arranged 
by the International Art Association, the 
pictures to be hung in other cities after 
being. shown here. Later the same soci- 
ety will give us a chance to see some con- 
temporary French art. 

Next summer an International Con- 
gress of Art Teachers is to he held in 
London, and plans for it are already be- 
ing formulated. The amazing number of 
serious people who are advancing the 
general knowledge of art thruout the 
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world will send representatives to this 
great meeting, where the exchange of 
ideas, exhibitions of the work done edu- 
cationally in the various countries, discus- 
sions of theories, etc., will be stimulating 
to a great degree. 

Mayor McClellan has appointed Wal- 
ter Cook, of Babb, Cook & Willard, ad- 
visory architect for the city as a result of 
the report of the Municipal Art Commis- 
sion in regard to present haphazard meth- 
ods in the selection of civic sites and in 
the choice of designs for city structures. 
The commission is preparing a catalog 
of the works of art belonging to the city. 
Their absence in the boroughs of Bronx 
and Richmond is lamentable in one way 
and fortunate in another. 


~ e 
New Church Decoration 


Elliott Daingerfield has completed the 
decorations for the Lady Chapel of St. 
Mary the Virgin in West Forty-sixth 
street. He has been at work upon them 
for five years and they represent a rather 
more. ambitious decorative scheme than 
any other church has commissioned in re- 
cent years. The subjects chosen are, as 
befits a ritualistic church, traditional—the 
Epiphany, the Magnificat, etc. They are 
treated with altfiost pedantic symbolism, 
and the attempt to combine realistic por- 














THE MAGNIFICAT. 
New Decoration by Elliott Daingerfield for the Church of St. Mary the Virgin. 


Copyright, 1997, by Elliott Daingerfield, N. Y. 
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traits of models in groups composed to 
present a mental survey of the course of 
Christian tradition thru the ages fails, 
partly thru absence of all emotional effect 
in the color and lighting. It is difficult 
to criticise a decorative painter trying to 
be religious in these days when so little 
in life prepares him for such work, and 
Mr. Daingerfield has carried out very 
well the pseudo- 

medieval de- 

mands of 

the setting 

of his can- 

vases. 


& 


Art 
* Lectures 


There are 
more art lec- 
tures than usual 
arinounced for 
the season. Pro- 
fessor Perry’s 
Art History lec- 
tures at Pratt 
Institute, Brook- 
lyn, are on 
Wednesdays at 
4. Dr. Hue- 
bach’s lectures 
on art appre- 
ciation are given 
Wednesdays at 
8 p.m. in Y. M. 
H.A. Hall, Nine- 
ty-second street 
and Lexington 
avenue, Man- 
hattan, and - 
repeated in 
other places. 
Professor * 
Hamlin lectures 
Wednesdays, 8 


School 165, 

108th street, near Amsterdam avenue, 
on the architecture of great cities. 
N. B. Tuthill is also giving archi- 
tectural lectures at the Public Library 
Building in East Ninety-sixth street. On 
November 26th, under the auspices of the 
Guild of Book Workers, Mr. T. J. Cob- 
den-Sanderson, of London, the noted 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 


. Lately elected to the directorship of the Boston Musuem of 
p. m., in Public Fine A 
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head of the Doves Bindery, will speak at 
Carnegie Lyceum on his craft.’ 
s&s 


Arthur Fairbanks, who lately assumed 
the directorship of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, is the son of Prof. Henry 
Fairbanks, of Dartmouth College. He 
was born at Hanover, N. H., November 
12th, 1864. He was graduated at Dart- 
mouth in 1886. 
He spent some 

time at the 
Yale = Di- 
vinity 
School and 

at Union 
Theologi- 

cal Sem- 
inary. His 
degree of Ph.D. 
was given him 
by Freiburg-in- 
Breisgau Uni- 
versity in 1890. 
He resided as a 
Fellow of the 
American 
School of Clas- 
sical Studies at 
Athens, and has 
attained _ high 
rank as an edu- 
cator and arche- 
ologist. Pro- 
fessor Fair- 
banks is the au- 
thor of “Intro- 
duction to So- 
ciology,” 

“First . Phi- 

losophers of 

Greece,” “A 

Study of the 
Greek Paean,” 
“A | Handbook 
rts. of Greek and 

Roman. Mythol- 
ogy,” and, most recently, “Athenian 
White Lekythoi.” He will have an‘un- 
usual opportunity in Boston in his new 
field of work, and there is every likeli- 
hood of his securing new laurels. 


a 
The first exhibition of the present sea- 
son, consisting of ornamental leather 
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bindings executed in America before 
1850, began at the Grolier Club with a 
private view on November 7th, and wili 
continue until the 30th inst. A Bible, in 
first edition, printed by Christoph Saur 
in 1743, which was the second Bible 
printed in this country, was a notable ex- 
hibit. No. 10 in the catalog was a prayer 
book printed by Hall & Sellers in: 1786. 
Hall & Sellers, as was also Benjamin 
Franklin, were printers of much of the 
Continental currency. No. 18 was the 
first American edition of Robert Bloom- 
field’s “The Farmer’s Boy,” illustrated 
by A. Anderson. Twenty-seven prints, 
including portraits of Gutenberg, Thos. 
Dibdin, William Blake, Richard Bently, 
Bartolozzi and Hans Holbein, and a col- 
lection of American works on bookbind- 
ing, were also incidentally shown in the 
Grolier galleries. The catalog, with its 
reproduction of the cover of .Miss Hart’s 
“Letters from the Bahama Islands” 
(1827), contained 136 numbers. 


& 
A little collection of the drawings and 


paintings .of Sigismond De Ivanowski 
was shown for the first time at Pratt In- 
stitute during the first half of this month. 
A portrait of the artist’s wife was per- 
haps the central figure, around which 
were grouped Ethel Barrymore, Maude 
Adams, Alla Nazimova and other theat- 
rical stars in character poses. His figure 
and genre pieces were well chosen and 
typical of this notable artist. 
Sd 


The Drama 


The scope and purpose of dramatic 
criticisms’ in THE INDEPENDENT are so 
different from that of most périodicals 
that a few words of explanation may be 
necessary. We are under no obligations to 
mention all or any of the plays present- 
ed, but we realize that there are a great 
many persons thruout the country who 
want to know what are the best plays 
now on the American stage, just as they 
want to know what are the best pictures 
and the best books now being produced. 
The number of plays which the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT would regard as 
worthy of their attention is comparative- 
ly small, and it is all the more important 
that these few should be picked out from 
the host of trashy and vulgar produc- 
tions among which they are hidden. For 
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those of our readers who live outside the 
large cities, but visit them for a few days 
once in a while, the monthly numbers of 
THE INDEPENDENT with its brief dramatic 
guide will be of special service in pre- 
venting their wasting their limited time. 

David Warfield in “A Grand Army 
Man” has abandoned the foreign element 
that he portrayed so skillfully in “The 
Auctioneer” and “The Music Master,” 
and he is now presenting a type that is 
purely American. The simplicity of 
method affected by Warfield is empha- 
sized in “A Grand Army Man.” There 
is, of course, a story to tell, and he tells 
it without fuss or feathers, and those 
who look at his acting might as well see 
a real Grand Army man in his simple 
life and with his homely joys and vir- 
tues so intense is the realism. Warfield 
is most effective in the second act. When 
his protege is charged with taking the 
funds of the army post he repudiates the 
charge with fine scorn. The sorrow that 
falls upon him and all but overpowers 
the old man is a magnificent piece of 
acting. When the reaction comes and 
he realizes that the boy he has loved with 
such pure sentimentality has become a 
fallen idol, he strikes him with a black- 
snake whip, only to be instantly sorry. 
Warfield’s reputation as a great dram- 
atic artist is not in danger of losing any 
of its deserved luster thru his presenta- 
tion of “A Grand Army Man.” It is al- 
ready one of the season’s unqualified 
successes. 

From an artistic and literary point of 
view the most conspicuous event of the 
opening season is the presentation of the 
“Master Builder,” one of the most inter- 
esting of the Ibsen dramas to read, but 
one which has never been a popular suc- 
cess until Madame Nazimova took it up 
this fall. In our issue of October 17th 
Madame Nazimova gave her views of 
the significance of the character of Hilda, 
so here we have only to consider her 
bodily interpretation of it. It is her fa- 
vorite role and one which she is excep- 
tionally fitted by physique and tempera- 
ment to fill. Hilda’s gauche girlishness 
and whimsical charm.are portrayed in a 
way to attract a much, wider audience 
than the mere Ibsen lovers. It is only 
those who have seen her in the Russian 
company in the little theater on the East 
Side who have expressed disappointment 
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in her present work. To be sure she 
had then Orleneff for her Master 
Builder, and a supporting company bet- 
ter than her present one, but besides she 
seems to have modified her conception of 
the part, now giving to Hilda less of 
mystical and poetic element necessary to 
bring out the meaning. On the whole, 
therefore, we prefer Madame Nazimova 
in Russian, for one has to have the play 
pretty well in mind anyway because her 
English is more often unintelligible than 
last year owing to her rapid enunciation. 

It has been often prophesied that the 
next step in our literary evolution would 
be the development of a poetic drama, 
but the reception that has been given 
to such plays does not afford much 
ground for the opinion. A better example 
of American work in this field could 
hardly have been chosen than Percy 
Makaye’s “Sappho and Phaon,” which 
we reviewed September 5th. It was 
staged by Mr. Fiske in an artistic man- 
ner, with Bertha Kalich as the Lesbian 
poetess. The interesting prelude, the 
double frame in which the tragedy is set, 
was not utilized, altho it seems an ingen- 
ious device to effect the difficult transi- 
tion from the present to the semi-mythi- 
cal and symbolic world of the play. It 
gives us a stopping-place nineteen hun- 
dred years back where we can catch our 
breath before going on six hundred years 
further. Whether for this reason or the 
failure of most of the company to give 
the verse dignified and clear declamation, 
the play, as presented in New York, 
lacked poetic power and charm. Mad- 
ame Kalich had a worthy rival in Miss 
Adele Block, who made the most of the 
part of Thalassa, the impersonation of 
domestic love in its perpetual strife with 
sensuous love typified by Sappho. 

“The Thief,” a drama of passion by 
Henri Bernstein, in which the principal 
parts are taken by Kyrle Bellew and 
Margaret Illington, achieved popularity 
at once. It is typically French, both by 
its excellent stage-craft and its fantastic 
codes of honor, in which the sexual dif- 
ferentiation of ethics is carried to the 
extreme. When the young man is 
found guilty of not stealing 20,000 francs 
but only guilty of perjury and attempted 
seduction of a friend’s wife, he is re- 
garded as a good fellow by everybody, 
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including the injured husband. When 
the wife is proved innocent of unfaith- 
fulness, tho guilty of lying, burglary and 
forgery, she is held to have vindicated 
her honor and is restored to the esteem 
and affection of all. It is impossible to 
have any sympathy for the vain and silly 
heroine or with men actuated by such 
conventionalities. 

“The Evangelist,” by Henry Arthur 
Jones, a more rational play and far bet- 
ter acted than “The Thief,” did not meet 
with the same popular favor. Without 
any great star in the cast every part was 
adequately taken. The first act, in which 
the coming of a sensational revivalist to 
the village is discussed by the bishop, the 
vicar, the Congregationalist minister, the 
Baptist pastor, a manufacturer and a 
scientist, was as perfect a bit of comedy 
acting all around as one ever sees, point- 
ed in its satire without dropping into the 
usual inartistic and offensive caricature. 
There is also a strong dramatic moment 
in the third act, but- the fourth is a use- 
less addendum. 

The Wild West show is as popular this 
year as ever. “The Round Up,” by Ed- 
mund Day, is in fact nothing more than 
a stage adaptation of such exhibitions as 
Buffalo Bill and the ror Ranch have 
given out of doors. Real bucking 
bronchos, a tribe of mounted Indians, 
cowboys, horse thieves and _ soldiers, 
mountains and plains, are all brought in 
some marvelous way known. only to the 
stage carpenter into the space of a few - 
feet. But except for the spectacular effect 
of the big battle in the wind-eroded Trias 
of the bad lands of Arizona, the play 
amounts to nothing. 

Just over the border in old Mexico is 
the scene of Augustus Thomas’s new 
play, “The Ranger,” in which Dustin 
Farnum, formerly the “Virginian,” takes 
the leading part. It is a more artistic 
play than the preceding; the acting more 
restrained by regard for dramatic power 
and conformity with reality. The con- 
trast between the American hustle and 
Mexican mafiana method is well brought 
out, an unusually fine touch being the 
consistent use of the Spanish language 
by the Mexican characters. Mr. Farnum 
has a stalwart boyishness that is very 
taking. 

It is unfortunate that George Ade 
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seems unable to 1epeat his earlier suc- 
cesses in the portrayal of American char- 
acter. Most of our plays deal either with 
the slums and the frontier or with the 
circles of fashion and wealth, quite neg- 
lecting the range of the middle classes, 
from which Mr. Ade’s characters are 
taken. His latest comedy, “Artie,” is 
delightfully clever and lifelike in its por- 
trayal of the loves of shop girls and 
clerks, and amusing and original in its 
lines, without at any moment descending 
to vulgarity, yet there is in it not enough 
of the deeper meaning of life and of 
human interest. The slinging of slang 
and the success of a bluff in real estate 
are not in themselves sufficient to make 
a great play. 


* Pe 
‘*The Merry Widow ” 

Two decades ago real operettas were 
plentiful everywhere—stage works with 
coherent plots, funny and not too farcical 
dialogue, and music by masters of mel- 
ody like Strauss, Suppé, Sullivan, Le- 
cocq, Audran. Then a blight struck 
this form of entertainment ; after a while 
it seemed as if Victor Herbert were the 
only man left to create something ap- 
proaching genuine operettas, and even 
he was compelled to make concessions to 
the managerial demand for vaudeville 
under the name of “musical comedy.” 

About two years ago rumors came 
from Vienna that a new Strauss had 
heen discovered—a man named Franz 


‘sends him off to Paris. 
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Lehar, who could write waltzes and 
operettas like the Waltz King. His 
“Merry Widow” was an immediate suc- 
cess; it has had nearly five hundred con- 
secutive performances in the house 
where it was first produced, and of the 
leading waltz in it more than a million 
copies have been sold. 


The merry widow is a native of the 
mythical country of Marsovia; her name 
is Sonia and she is loved by Prince 
Danilo. But the ruler of the country, 
the Prince’s uncle, does not allow him 
to marry Sonia, because she is poor, and 
Sonia marries a 
banker, who soon dies, leaving her a vast 
fortune. With this she ‘also goes to 
Paris, and there, after diverse very 
Parisian adventures, she marries the 
Prince. There is much frothy dialogue, 
some of it really witty, and the music is 
equally light and entertaining. With 
hardly a dull moment, the operetta has a 
swing which carries the audience along 
and often arouses its enthusiasm. Lehar 
has the true Austrian, semi-Asiatic facul- 
ty of alluring the music-lovers, of hypno- 
tizing them by his dreamy, languorous 
measures ; and Mr. Savage has provided 
an excellent cast, headed by Ethel Jack- 
son and Donald Brian, together with a 
sumptuous stage setting. There can be 
no doubt that “The Merry Widow” will 
remain at the New Amsterdam Theater 
till next summer. A second company is 
being trained for the road. 














STAGE SETTING FROM ACT III IN “THE MERRY WIDOW.” 





A Race Exhibition 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


HAD seen numerous American ex- 
| positions, even in childhood that of 
the Crystal Palace in New York, 
and I was not particularly anxious again 
to see the somewhat stereotyped displays 
made by the Government and by the 
States. the machinery, the output of 
mines, the cannon and the jewelry; but 
| had never seen a negro exhibit, and 
was curious to learn what it would 
amount to. I knew well enough that I 
could not see such a grand display of 
products as the rest of the Exposition 
would show, and I was not disappointed. 
It is not very great in itself, but-it is full 
of encouragement and hope. 

It will surprise many readers to learn 
that there was serious opposition on the 
part of not a few influential colored peo- 
ple to having a separate negro exhibition. 


They said they did not want any Jim 
Crow separation of their products and 
work. There is a very sharp line of divi+ 
sion among negroes as to their attitude 
toward the race discrimination that 
exists in this country. A certain class, 
including many of the best educated 
among them, prefer to resent any and all 
injustice and refuse to bend before it. 
Another class, best represented by Dr. 
Booker T. Washington, think it best to 
yield for the present to the irresistible, 
and to take advantage of the privileges 
allowed by the dominant race, in hopes 
of something better in the future thru 
educatien and wealth and the better un- 
derstanding sure to come between the 
two races. The opposition of the former 
class nearly wrecked this exhibition, until 
the men in charge of the plan secured 
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from Congress an appropriation of 
$100,000, the only appropriation made 
except one of $5,000 made by the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina, whose Gov- 
ernor was the only one to visit the ex- 
hibition on the States’ days. 

The president of the Jamestown Ex- 
position Company was General Fitzhugh 
Lee, and the man at the head of the 
Negro Exposition Company is Giles B. 
Jackson, who was Lee’s slave and body- 
servant during the Civil War, who slept 
_ by his side in the field, and who carries 
in his forehead the scar of a Yankee bul- 
let. He is now a lawyer in Richmond. 

As soon as funds were secured Mr. 
Jackson, and the men he called to his 
help, took hold vigorously of the task, 
and the result shows that not only can 
negroes work individually but also co- 
operatively. Everything about their ex- 
hibition has been done by colored people. 
The building, a large and attractive one 
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costing $40,000, was designed by a negro 
architect, Mr. W. S. Pitman, a graduate 
of Tuskegee and Drexel Institutes. The 
contractors were Virginia negroes, and 
the executive committee, who have di- 
rected the entire work, are negroes. Mr. 
Thomas J. Calloway (efficiently aided by 
his wife, both graduates of Fisk Univer- 
sity), Mr. A. F. Hillyer and Mr. G. B. 
Jackson. 

In a two story building, 213 feet long 
and 129 feet wide, there is room for a 
considerable display, and it is well filled 
and in parts crowded. Indeed there are 
y,114 exhibits installed. This does. not 
mean that they are all of a high order of 
art or workmanship, for they are not. 
Indeed among the individual exhibits 
there are those which display great labor 
with a very crude culture in art. There 
are embroideries that are very creditable 
and others that are merely laborious ef- 
forts to do something fine. But these 
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‘show pathetic ambition and persistence 
even tho untrained, and a pride in suc- 
cess which has reached the utmost limit 
of their opportunities. 

But if there are occasional exhibits by 
individuals which excite admiring pity, 
by far the. largest number do credit to 
the race so lately out of slavery and so 
short a time at school. At the first en- 


trance is a bank in actual operation. It 
is a branch of the True Reformers’ 
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does not differ much in general charac- 


_ter from that with which visitors are 


familiar in other expositions, but it is 
impressive thus to see the work of col- 
ored schools set by itself so that one can 
actually see what progress has been made 
in these forty years. Of course the or- 
dinary piles of copy-books in which 
pupils do sums in arithmetic or draw 
maps are not particularly exhilarating 
anywhere, but it is different with the 
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Bank, of Richmond, Va. The central 
institution does an annual business of 
$1,500,000, and carries deposits by 
negroes of $336,272.87; while this 
branch bank has done an actual Exposi- 
tion business of $25,000 in the cashing 
of checks and money orders for visitors, 
a concrete demonstration of the ability 
of the negroes to do business not easily 
to be gainsaid. , 

But, ‘naturally, the most notable part 
of the display is that of education. It 


products of industrial education, and in 
these the display is excellent. Particu- 
larly is it a surprise to see the work of’ 
certain colored public high schools in 
Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina. 
and in the District of Columbia; for in 
these States the display of the colored 
schools has been allowed to go to the 
Negro Building rather than to the gen- 
eral exhibit of education in those States 
That public schools as well as the larger 
private institutions are beginning to em- 
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phasize manual training is an agreeable 
surprise, and this even in rural schools, 
as shown by the schools of Norfolk 
County, Va. There is a benevolent so- 
ciety which aids and directs this class of 
work, thus supplementing the support 
from public funds. The public schools 
of the cities of Newport News, Lynch- 
burg, Norfolk and Portsmouth, in Vir- 
ginia, and of Durham and Asheville, in 
North Carolina, together with other 
cities, have very good exhibits of both 
literary and manual training work. 
There is also a fine exhibit from Wash- 
ington, showing the work of the schools 
from the elementary grades thru the high 
and normal schools. Miniature school 
rooms display the equipment of these 
schools, and appropriate figures repre- 
sent pupils and teachers at work. 

Every one knows the good work done 
in education for the negroes by such 
private institutions as Hampton and 
Tuskegee Institutes, which are devoted 
particularly to industrial and manual 
education, and by Howard, Fisk and 


Atlanta Universities, among those which 
are devotéd especially to literary educa- 


tion. Atlanta sends no display, for it is 
strict in objecting to any Jim Crow sep- 
aration of the races in civil matters. 
The exhibit from Hampton is admirably 
displayed, not by a multitude of objects, 
but by, first, a picture of the students 
performing the work, then by a single 
sample of it, and then by a chart out- 
lining the course of study for that trade 
or industry. For example, the machinist 
trade is represented by a picture of the 
shop and by an engine made by the boys; 
printing by a picture of the students at 
work and by books and pamphlets 
turned out by that department. So 
wheelwrighting and blacksmithing are 
objectively represented by a fine delivery 
wagon, and harness - making by a fine 
set of harness. So agriculture is illus- 
trated by*growing plants, and the girls’ 
training is.shown by exhibits of cooking 
and dressmaking. 

There are two or three Catholic 
schools for’ negroes, supported by Miss 
Drexel; which offer fine exhibits of in- 
dustries. Such is the St. Francis de 
Sales and Saint Emma Industrial Insti- 
tute, with its many fine vehicles and 
other industries for boys, and its sewing 
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and fancy work for girls, which sur- 
passes anything else of the sort in the 
building. We notice a large embroidery 
representation of Da Vinci’s Last Sup- 
per, which is admirably wrought. In 
iron work there is nothing better in the 
building than the various display of 
Tongaloo University in Mississippi, 
which also shows good literary work. 
Prominent among other schools with 
creditable displays are the Claflin Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, the Joseph K. 
Brock School of Virginia, and the Robert 
Hungerford. Industrial School of Flor- 
ida. From the public schools of the 
Gulf States there is nothing on exhibi- 
tion. 

But the educational exhibit which at- 
tracts the most attention is that by Fisk 
University, of Nashville. It has the 
usual exhibit of products and school 
work, and added to it is a demonstration 
by the students themselves of what they 
have learned. A sophomore gives a lit- 
tle lecture on chemistry or biology or 
any other study, and this is followed by 
songs from the Jubilee Singers, which 
are listened to by a crowd. of visitors 
with great delight, and by no means all 
negroes. Indeed one is surprised to see 
how many white people visit the build- 
ing. A man from Mississippi reported 
that he was told by an earlier visitor 
not to fail to see the Negro Building, 
and a visitor from Texas tells what a 
good thing it would be for his State if 
the colored people there had the develop- 
ment shown here. He does not know 
what the Texas negroes are doing, and 
it is one of the special advantages of this 
exhibition that it gives the Southern 
whites a fresh view of a phase of. negro 
progress which they have not suspected. 

But we must not neglect to refer to 
some of the individual exhibits. We 
have mentioned the bank already. The 
most striking.and artistic is.a series of 
historical tableaus by Miss Meta V. 
Warrick, a young colored Philadelphia 
sculptress, representing the development 
of the negro in this country. The fig- 
ures are small and in plaster, appropri- 
ately dressed. The first represents the 
landing of the negro slaves at James- 
town. They are bound and wear only 
their native savage dress. Then follows 
their work in the cotton field; then we 
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have the runaway slave in hiding; then 
their organizing a church in a black- 
smith’s shop, the beginning of the Afri- 
can Methodist Church; then the negro’s 
loyalty to his master in the Civil War, 
defending his owners home. The 
scenes which follow show the pathetic 
beginnings of negro education in the 
new era of freedom, the erecting of their 
first homes, their service as soldiers, 
their work as farmers, builders, con- 
tractors and bankers. All these are 
artistically and effectively presented. It 
is notable that we have, among the many 
other art objects, no painting by Mr. 
Tanner, the famous artist, whose work 
is so well known in the Paris exhibitions. 
Perhaps they could not afford to in- 
sure it. 

Of other individual exhibits may be 
mentioned the fine samples of wheat, 
corn, tobacco, cotton, etc., particularly 
in the North Carolina exhibit. There is 
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a list of over five hundred patents issued 
to negroes, with fifty models displayed, 
particularly for agriculture, railroads 
and manufactures. Another notable ex- 
hibit is a list of five hundred authors 
and a collection of books by negro writ- 
ers, and a surprising display of news- 
papers edited by negroes. 

If the numerous commendations by 
visitors in any way indicates effective re- 
sults, it is safe to say that no single ef- 
fort to demonstrate the negro’s claims 
upon the South and the country for an 
American’s fair chance has ever been as 
successful as the negro exhibit at James- 
town. Considering the opposition there 
has been on the part of leading negroes 
to the making of any exhibit at all, the 
success attained has proved that no op- 
position from within the race, any more 
than prejudice from without, can dis- 
courage the negro from making the most 
of his opportunities. 

New Yorx City. 
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The Stooping Lady* 


A new spirit has been born in us, as if 
God had created another Adam soul and 
begun the world again. And when a new 
spirit is born it not only breasts the fu- 
ture, but the wings of it stir the very dust 
of centuries dark and deep. And so now, 
while the Socialists and other economists 
are filling the heart of the world with the 
young, impatient blood of human broth- 
erhood that shall first destroy and then 
reclaim it, the novelists are reforming the 
past, so that all history shall tally with 
the present in ideals and emotions, and 
shall only differ from it in the accident 
of facts. Looked at from the standpoint 
of veracity this is an absurd undertak- 
ing, but it proves the noble madness of 
the modern mind. And it accounts for 
the spirit.of Socialism to be found in the 
historical romances of the year. There 
is Mr. Thorne’s story of “The. Serf,” 
which calls so loudly for the reform of 
the twelfth century, and which represents 
the rebellious serf as the ragged pilgrim 
of progress, carrying within his hairy 
breast a vague passion for liberty and 
love which in this day has got the lower 
orders of manhood born into a kind of 
universal herodom. And now here is 
Maurice Hewlett writing as if he were a 
sort of John the Baptist to Robert Owen. 
He lays the scene of his story in England 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The heroine is the beautiful, head- 
strong daughter of an Irish rebel, who 
had stolen her mother from the very iron 
coffer of the English Whigs. The scene 
opens with the return of this Hermia 
Mary to her grandmother, whose sym- 
pathies were all with the nobility and 
against the common people. And it soon 
develops that Hermia has exactly the same 
order of intelligence as that of, say, Emma 
Goldman, dashed up with the fire and 
spirit of patrician blood rather than an- 
archistic aspirations. The combination 
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makes a splendid lady of the imagina- 
tion, and Mr. Hewlett is to be congratu- 
lated upon having created her out of 
psychic phenomena which the Lord: him- 
self never could have provided in the real 
order of things. 

What Hermia thinks and what she 
does in this iron coffer life of the aristoc- 
racy form the interest and incidents of 
the story. That she could love the 
butcher, become engaged to him, and 
wind up by standing under the pillory at 
Charing Cross during the hours of his 
punishment like a sixteenth-century hero- 
ine in the presence of a Chicago mob 
shows the power of Mr. Hewlett’s imag- 
ination and his erratic ingenuity for mak- 
ing a confusing but stimulating com 
pound of the past and the present. Note, 
for example, these words of Hermia after 
a visit to her beautiful, brave, refined and 
scholarly butcher ; she burned with shame 
“to be driven about ina carriage, splashing mud 
in the face of honesty with my hoofs and 
wheels, to. be herded in a pack among men 
who drank too much and women who wore too 
little; to gape at a conjurer, at pictures, at 
women jigging, what a life to lead in 
a busy world!” 

Undoubtedly these were the circum- 
stances of her life which some have come 
to regard as ignominious, but no one 
knew it at that time save a few attic phi- 
losophers and passionate dreamers. And 
Mr. Hewlett’s insincerity consists in 
placing Hermia Mary out of drawing 
with her very state of being by claiming 
such sentiments. One might as well rep- 
resent the magnificent old Abraham as 
making an apology for polygamy. 

The one truthful sentiment uttered in 
regard to Hermia (provided she did what 
is claimed for her) is that of her noble 
lover, as if for the moment the author 
ceased to be the heralder of reforms and 
became the true artist. Hearing of her 
standing with her butcher at Charing 
Cross, Lord Rodono exclaims: “She’s 
mired herself—she’s draggled—faugh! 
What a maid fell there! Bewitched, be- 
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sotted, beguiled, betrayed. What a high 
head—and down it droops! What a bold 
flight—toppled, shot in the breast!” And 
then at the very end comes the idealist’s 
plan. In the last sentences the author 
flings himself upon his knees in gratitude 
and adoration for the “stooping lady.” 
And, all told, it is an admirable story, but 
as unfaithful in spirit to the times it is 
supposed to portray as it is loyal to that 
of the present. 
& 


Factors in Modern History 


‘Ir is long since we have approached a 
book of historical philosophy so intelli- 
gent or so incisive as this series of lec- 
tures on England in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries which Mr. A. F. 
Pollard, a professor in University Col- 
lege, London, has collected under the title 
Factors in Modern History.* The func- 
tion of the historian is, as Mr. Pollard 
insists, vastly more important than the 
English patronage of history would lead 
one to believe. He says: 

“Nothing can be explained in human af- 
fairs without reference to the past. , 
History . . . .supplies the only means 
whereby we may understand the present, and 
the only solid ground on which we can base 
our forecasts of the future . . . [It] has 


to deal with the problems which have baffled 
statesmen and thinkers thruout the ages, 


and the mental equipment required for the ° 


adequate discharge of that function is seldom 
found, and is only acquired at the cost of in- 
finite patience and toil.” 

In the prolonged debate upon the edu- 
cational value of history this volume will 
give much comfort to the advocates of 
its study. 

The purpose of Mr. Pollard is, distinct- 
ly, not to write a text-bo»k for the period 
of his lectures. He has a low opinion of 
text-books in general, since they contain 
too often “a re-hash of old facts flavored 
only with an original spicé of error,” and 
‘prefer knowledge to understanding, and 
seem expressly designed to nip the bud 
of historical interest and to clip the wings 
of historical imagination.” Our Ameri- 
can-made historical texts are perhaps less 
open to this attack than are those of Eng- 
lish origin; but we are well content to 
allow their whole breed to be slandered 
when the revolt against them leads to a 
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brilliant summing up of views rather 
than facts, such as we have here. 

The author has written of the institu- 
tions of England during the Tudor and 
Stuart centuries. He has something to 
say of nationality, the advent of the mid- 
dle class, and the new monarchy in its 
relations to the reformation, - parliament 
and the social revolution. The political, 
religious, constitutional and imperial 
ideas of his period all come in for atten- 
tion, to say nothing of a final lecture on 
the study of history, or, more accurate- 
ly, the lack of it, in the University of 
London. 

The growing tendency to include in 
history all the elements of life, economic, 
social and political, and to regard the eco- 
nomic conditions as of fundamental im- 
portance, has compelled a re-writing of 
history in terms of present thought. The 
older historians—and some of them are 
still living—have often believed that the 
history of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has all been written. But the 
demand for a cause for every event has 
uncovered a wealth of source material 
upon economic points that has still to be 
excavated and appraised. So far from 
being done, the work is hardly begun. It 
is more important, now, for a professor 
of history to point out these changing 
ideas than to recount more facts. His- 
tory has ceased to be a memory drill, 
teachable by any instructor with a vacant 
hour, and has become a vital force in ed- 
ucation. If it is still wretchedly taught. 
that is because the new leaven is too new 
to have lightened the whole loaf. But 
once its real significance is appreciated 
there will be no lack of hands and heads 
for the work. And toward this appreci- 
ation Mr. Pollard has made an eminently 
sane and useful contribution. 


a 
‘The Virgin Birth of Christ 


SomE four years ago two able mono- 
graphs on the- miraculous conception, 
written by the German scholars, Pro- 
fessors Soltau and Lobstein, made avail- 
able to English readers the arguments on 
which a large number of Continental stu- 
dents base their rejection of the histori- 
cal character of the narratives of the in- 
fancy contained in the First and Third 
Gospels. These books were circulated 
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quite widely, and revealed to large num- 
bers, greatly to their astonishment and 
sorrow, how strong a case could be made 
out against the opinion which has pre- 
vailed for centuries. It is a little re- 
markable that no adequate reply has been 


made to these treatises, despite the great 


and tender interest in the subject and 
the controversies it has occasioned in re- 
cent years. We have now, however, two 
very good essays on the topic, from the 
conservative point of view, written inde- 
pendently and about the same time. The 
book of Professor Orr' is the result of 
lectures delivered in this city last winter 
under the auspices of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School. They attracted wide 
interest at the time, doubtless partly 
owing to the case of Dr. Crapsey, then 
fresh in the public mind. Dr. Orr is a 
strenuous conservative, a man of wide 
reading and information, and of unques- 
tioned integrity and sincerity of convic- 
tion. He never quotes an opponent’s po- 
sition unfairly, nor intentionally presses 
his own argument beyond his honest 
conviction of its worth. His book is 
probably the clearest and strongest de- 
fense of the traditional view that can be 
made at the present time. 

It is doubtful if such as have felt that 
in reading the early chapters of Matthew 
and Luke they were in the presence of 
legend rather than history will change 
their minds after reading Dr. Orr’s ear- 
nest apology. The reason is that Dr. 
Orr is a dogmatic theologian, and the 
problem he handles is one of literary ap- 
preciation. With all his penetration and 
his honest endeavor to put himself in the 
place of those who doubt, it cannot be 
said that he realizes the obstacles in the 
way of literal acceptance of the infancy 
narratives. For example, a familiar 
argument against the miraculous birth is 
that the genealogies trace the descent 
thru Joseph, which would make it ap- 
pear that their compilers had no knowl- 
edge of the claim of supernatural con- 
ception. But to Dr. Orr it is a sufficient 
answer that to Luke and Matthew the 
genealogies were not inconsistent with 
birth from a Virgin, and therefore they 
are not in reality incompatible. Dr. Orr 
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is thinking of the Evangelists as careful 
historians whose logic can be trusted; 
but those he labors to convince are 
thinking of earnest Christian teachers 
who desired to edify, and who gathered 
here and there stories of their Master 
which they believed would be spiritually 
useful, without considering always 
whether they would logically hold to- 
gether. 

It may further be doubted whether Dr. 
Orr has caught quite the spirit in which 
his problem should be approached for 
the large number of those who are seek- 
ing light upon it. He writes of “attacks” 
upon the doctrine, and of its “assailants,” 
and the image of a Puritan pike and 
broadsword seems almost to start out 
from some of his pages. But those in 
the camp against him do not need to be 
charged with the truth; they require only 
to be shown clearly and unmistakably 
where are its lines. In this respect Mr. 
Sweet* would seem to have the better of 
the Glasgow professor. His position is 
essentially the same, his examination of 
the subject is much more detailed, his 
reasoning is not always cogent, but his 
research has been patient, his considera- 
tion of the subject on all sides thoro, and 
he has preserved thruout the convincing 
spirit of inquiry. These volumes supple- 
ment one another, Mr. Sweet’s being 
fuller in the examination of particular 
subjects, Dr. Orr’s being superior in 
clear presentation, and together they 
carry the discussion as far as it can go 
until the larger question of the literary 
character and inter-relation of the Gos- 
pels is more nearly settled. 

& 


Three Art Books 


THREE new volumes in that excellent 
series of monographs, known as The Li- 
brary of Art, claim the attention of lov- 
ers of pictures and students of art his- 
tory. . 

Miss Maud Crutwell, whose extremely 
interesting book on “Verrocchio” was re- 
viewed in THE INDEPENDENT of June 
15, 1905, now gives us an equally inter- 
esting, well-written and informing treat- 





*Tue Brrtu anp InFaNcy or Jesus Curist Accorp- 
ING TO THE GosPeL NARRATIVES By the Rev. J. 
Louis Matthews Sweet, M.A., with an introduction 
by James Stevenson Riggs, D.D. Philadelphia: The 

estminster Press. $1.50. 
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ise on Antonio Pollaiuolo\—who was 
sadly in need of it, for this is the first 
book devoted to that master of the 
quattrocento Florentine school ever pub- 
lished in any language. Miss Crutwell 
acknowledges her indebtedness to Mr. 
Berenson’s suggestive study of Antonio 
and Piero Pollaiuolo in his “Florentine 
Drawings of the Renaissance,” and she 
goes even further than that subtle critic 
in exalting Antonio and debasing Piero; 
her judgment on the brothers amounting 
to a complete reversal of the relative po- 
sitions formerly accredited to them by 
Vasari and the whole tribe of writers 
on Italian art who have followed his lead. 
Some of her ascriptions to Antonio will 
impress her readers as being dictated by 
a fine enthusiasm rather than by suff- 
cient evidence—even of that internal and 
intimate kind which she professes to dis- 
cover. Yet she makes out a_ splendid 
case for Antonio as “the greatest scien- 
tific artist of the Florentine School,” and 
must convince the thoughtful student that 
while Antonio, next to Donatello, occupies 
the position of chief and pioneer of the 
Florentine realistic school, the brother, 
Piero, “but for his influence and assist- 
ance would probably be as little known 
as any of the nameless imitators of Botti- 
celli, whose feeble work we are content 
to class ‘school.’” That the names of 
these brothers, who were so far asunder 
in artistic power and achievement, have 
been confused inextricably for so long 
she points out has been due in part to 
Vasari’s misleading notice, and in part 
to the scanty study that has been made 
of the work of the great Antonio. - 
Miss Crutwell’s book, in some respects 
an advance on her earlier volume on 
“Verrocchio,” is one of the best—one of 
the most scholarly as well as most read- 
able art, books issued in many a day; 
and no doubt it will long remain the 
authoritative treatise on the Pollaiuoli. 
Mr. T. Sturge Moore’s book on 
Correggio’ is of a different kind; differ- 
ent in purpose, in plan and in execution. 
Mr. Moore is one of England’s minor 
poets of the day, and he sometimes 
writes poetical prose— sometimes in- 
1AnTon1o Pottatuoto. By Maud Crutwell. Lon- 
fre Duckworth & Co. (Imported by Scribner’s.) 


00. 
2Correccro. By T. Sturge Moore. London: Duck- 
worth & Co. (Imported by Scribner’s.) $2.00. 
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dulges in a sort of poet’s license in his 
prose writing. As was the case in his 
earlier monograph on Durer, he again 
devotes rather too much space to the ex- 
ploitation of his own critical creed; and 
he is unnecessarily hard on Mr. Beren- 
son and Signor Conrado Ricci: decrying 
with lofty scorn Morelli’s method, while 
at the same time showing that he can use 
it, on occasion, most adroitly and to good 
purpose. However, if the patient reader 
will persevere he will find . that the 
author’s real purpose is to help toward 
a better understanding of Correggio 
himself and of his master-works in the 
art of painting.- And this, be it said to 
his credit, Mr. Moore assuredly accom- 
plishes. 

By a process of studious and thought- 
ful analysis he takes up one after an- 
other the important pictures of the 
master, seeks in each the inherent char- 
acter of the painter’s conception, and at- 
tempts thereby to explain it to the reader. 
Despite his tendency to prolixity in “gen- 
eral considerations” (including apt quo- 
tations) he is seldom dogmatic and sel- 
dom pedagogical. As he proceeds with 
his critical, yet often beautiful descrip- 
tions of the pictures, he points out the in- 
genuity and individuality of the painter. 
and traces the development of his in- 
ventiveness and his skill in handling 
color, and light and shade, and in ex- 
pressing his own peculiar emotion. 

The considerable collection of por- 
traits by Sir William Beechey, repro- 
duced for the illustration of Mr. W. 
Roberts’s book about that painter,’ by 
no means substantiates the contention of 
its author that Beechey “is one of the 
many distinguished artists of the Early 
English School, whose merits have not 
been sufficiently recognized.” Indeed. 
Beechey is not of large enough import- 
ance, as compared with the artists here- 
tofore included, to deserve a whole vol- 
ume to himself in this Library of Art. 
And this expanded catalog of the work 
of that rather commonplace portraitist is 
both commonplace and dull. It should 
never have been put forth to claim shelf 
room beside such superior volumes as 
those of Miss Crutwell and Mr. Moore. 

3Srr Witttam Beecuey, R. A. By W. Roberts. 


London: Duckworth & Co. (Imported by Scrib- 
ner’s.) $2.00. 








LITERATURE 


Gillette’s Social Redemption. By Melvin L. 
Severy. Boston: Herbert B. Turner & 
Co. $2.50. 

There are few subjects that are not 
touched upon in Mr. Severy’s truly amaz- 
ing book. One could wish, however, for 
less material and a better sorting of 
what is used. Mr. Severy is confessedly 
a disciple of Mr. King C. Gillette, who 
some years ago proposed a Fourierite re- 
organization of society in a book entitled 
“The Human Drift.” Since then he has 
achieved both fame and fortune as an in- 
ventor and manufacturer of a certain kind 
of razors. But his interest in social reor- 
ganization has apparently not lapsed, and 
he furnishes the inspiration and no doubt 
the means for Mr. Severy’s exposition of 
his Utopian plans. We use the term “ex- 
position” guardedly, since the author is 
well-nigh as reticent in divulging Mr. Gil- 
lette’s scheme as is another Boston au- 
thor, Mr. Thomas W. Lawson, in reveal- 
ing his own. Details are promised in a 
forthcoming volume. The present work 
is taken up almost entirely with accounts, 
more or less dependable, of present social 
evils. Nothing is omitted, and the most 
various sources are drawn upon for ma- 
terial. Indeed, it may be said that the 
book contains enough matter, properly 
handled, to make two good books. But 
not many persons, we imagine; will have 
the hardihood to struggle thru it. One 
is reminded of Goldsmith’s comment on 
Lord Kames’s “Elements of Criticism,” 
that it would be easier to write such a 
book than to read it. We await, however, 
with impatient interest, the solution of 
present problems, promised us in the suc- 
ceeding volume. 
: a 


Money Magic. By Hamlin Garland. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

One may foretell with comparative 
certainty the character of a new novel by 
Hamlin Garland. It will be “Western” 
in a sense that many of the writers of 
wild West stories cannot attain because 
of their lack of the: long knowledge 
which is Mr. Garland’s surest asset and 
also his snare. He makes no mistakes 
in some things. He is not likely to mix 
the dialects of New England and New 
York with the Western vernacular; a 
cafion or a mesa will be properly set in « 
his pages, and bits of description will be 
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not only accurate, but exquisite. His 
people, however, will disappoint the ex- 
pectations raised in their favor, and will, 
somehow, show coarse streaks in their 
composition, of which the author is hope- 
lessly unconscious. It has seemed some- 
times that Hamlin Garland could not 
draw a gentleman. But in Money Magic 
he has achieved a better hero than ever 
before. Mart Haney, ex-gambler and 
saloonkeeper, suddenly rich, but keeping 
his head and singularly free from the 
offensiveness of the usual type of new- 
ly rich, is a gentleman; as fine as the 
frank, boyish and unspoiled girl whom 
he lifts from the ghastly and sordid pov- 
erty Mr. Garland is so fond of depict- 
ing into a life of ease and luxury made 
possible by the magic of great wealth. 
But, as always, he saddens us by caring 
too much for the meretricious, for huge 
houses and gems and automobiles. He 
does not really worship, or even respect, 
money or the servile court it creates 
about its possessors, but we cannot help 
feeling that it counts far more than it is 
worth in his estimate of life. Fashion- 
able life in America, or .elsewhere, is 
like an overdressed woman; it would 
look all the better for shaking off some 
of its supcrfluous ornament. Self-re- 
spect needs no motor cars. Mr. Garland 
has written short stories, admirable in 
their technique and powerful in their re- 
straint. He has not been so happy in the 
style of his novels. If publishers would 
only pay more for a short book than for 
a long one! 
& 

A History of Commerce. By Clive Day. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 626 
pp. $2.00. 

Professor Clive Day’s History of Com- 
merce will undoubtedly take front rank 
in the all too meager text-book literature 
of the subject, tho one cannot help re- 
gretting that the author, who is well 
equipped for the task, had not undertaken 
a more monumental work. In deference 
to the teacher he begins his story with 
thirty pages on antiquities, but gets down 
to serious business in his’ description of 
medieval commerce—town, sea and lev- 
ant trade, gilds, fairs, economic, theory 
and exploration. Modern commerce be- 
gins with the opening of the sea routes, 
and here our author reviews the origins 
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of commercial enterprise, mercantilism 
and the development of credit—taking 
up each European nation after a general 
survey of economic principles. The in- 
dustrial revolution—machinery, interna- 
tional trade and recent economic trans- 
formations—receive the proportion of 
space which their importance warrants, 
and for the benefit of the American stu- 
dent nearly one-third of the volume is de- 
voted to the commercial history of the 
United States. The chief features of the 
book are excellence of arrangement, pro- 
portion, clearness of presentation and 
extensive bibliographical apparatus. 


a 
Literary Notes 


....Among the most important fall books of 
Duffield & Co. are “Painters and Sculptors, 
by Kenyon Cox; “Plays of Our Forefathers,” 
by Charles Mills Gayley; “The Holy Graal! 
and Other Fragments,” by Richard Hovey, 
with a preface by Bliss Carman; and “The 
Bed-Time Book,” by Helen Hay Whitney, 
illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith. 


....The Youth’s Companion is a progressive 
and up-to-date paper, but in two respects it has 
not fallen in with the prevailing fashion. It 
sticks to its old rule of one price for every- 
body, under all circumstances, and it main- 
tains its cheery optimism of tone, instead of 
catching the critical and muckraking spirit now 
epidemic among its contemporaries. 


.... The Pilgrim’s Scrip (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.) is a new anthology for wayfarers. In its 
name and purpose and above all it its form, 
it imitates the “Open Road” of Mr. E, V. Lu- 
cas, one of the most successful and original of 
recent collections. This is the greater pity, in 
that the excellence of the contents and the 
reputation of the editor, Mr. Quiller-Couch, 
should have been enough to have secured for 
the book a wide public, without any such ex- 
ploitation of Mr. Lucas’ success. 


....At the present time the study of the 
nervous system is more popular than that of 
any other branch of anatomy. Professor 
Johnston, of the University of West Virginia, 
has compiled an excellent textbook of The 
Nervous System of the Vertebrates (Blakis- 
ton), which enables the reader, as far as is 
possible with so large a subject, to see at a 
glance the comparative relationships of the 
nervous systems of the higher animals. A 
volume of this kind has been needed in 
Envlish, in order that the ideas at the basis of 
opinions with regard to comparative psychol- 
ogy might not be too exclusively derived from 
the anatomy of the highest type of vertebrates 
alone. 


.... Years ago, when the boys at school 
found out that there were such things as 
postage stamps, they all wanted to collect them. 
The idea of stamp collecting took root spon- 
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taneously, and almost every boy and many of 
the girls have since collected postage stamps. 
A recent book, “How to Collect Postage 
Stamps,” by Bertram T. K. Smith (Macmillan 
& Co., $2.00 net), is, of course, intended for 
collectors who are more serious than are boys 
and girls in stamp collecting. Many postage 
stamps now have a value that absolutely takes 
them out of the reach of school boys and girls. 
The present book, with its admirable illustra- 
tions, will be found useful to the advanced 
collector, as it is informing regarding values, 
rarities, forgeries, reprints and a host of other 
matters interesting to philatelists. 


....Miss Katharine M. Abbott, author of 
“Old Paths and Legends of New England,” is 
bringing out this fall a new book entitled Old 
Paths of the New England Border, having 
special reference to Connecticut, Deerfield and 
Berkshire Miss Abbott has drawn upon her 
large fund of material, and presents in her 
forthcoming volume a pleasing picture of New 
England and many of its quaint byways. She 
has caught the spirit of New England, and 
introduces incidentally curious and charming 
out-of-the-way places, ‘historic spots, Indian 
legends and New England folklore. She 
has ‘traced it all with a literary skill which 
is above the average, and has succeeded in 
charging her text with animation and enter- 
tainment without the loss of historical ac- 
curacy. The present volume is copiously il- 
lustrated and has a photogravure frontispiece. 
G. Putnam’s Sons are her publishers. 
($3.50. ) 


er) 
Pebbles 


“Don’t you know, dear,” said his wife, 
sweetly, that it is wrong to talk behind a per- 
son’s back?” He was trying to button her 
waist at the time, and really there seemed to 
be provocation for his remarks.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


ONLY NEAR BAD LUCK. 

“So this is the opal ring Mr. Porley gave 
you?” said Miss Bright, examining it. “Are 
you—er—pleased with it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Dumley, “but you 
know the old superstition about opals. I’m 
afraid it'll bring me bad luck.” 

“But—er—this can’t bring you anything 
worse than an imitation of bad luck.”—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


FORM OF REJECTION TO BE USED BY THE EDITOR 
OF THE AVERAGE MAGAZINE, 

To Contributors: 

The editor regrets that this manuscript is 
not suited to his present uses. 

A manuscript may be unavailable for a 
number of reasons. It may not appeal to the 
advertising department. It may not appeal to 
our women readers. (We don’t know what 
they want, but we think we do.) It may be 
too original to use. It may be too simple in 
style. It may be so clever that some ‘of the 
members of our staff who are writing for us 
regularly would be disturbed by it. 

N. B—Manuscripts should always be ac- 
companied by one year’s subscription.—Lifc. 
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A Compulsory Arbitration 
Treaty With Japan 


In their report to Secretary Hay con- 
cerning. the results of The Hague Con- 
ference of 1899, the American delegation 
said: 

“As to the question between compulsory and 


voluntary arbitration, it was clearly seen, be- 
fore we*had been long in session, that gen- 
eral compulsory arbitration of questions, really 
likely to produce war, could not be obtained; 
in fact, that not one of the nations represented 
at the Conference was willing to embark in it 
so far as the more serious questions were con- 
cerned. Even as to questions of less moment 
it was found to be impossible to secure agree- 
ment except upon a voluntary basis.” 

This summer, after a lapse of eight 
years, all the Powers at the Second Con- 
ference at The Hague unanimously de- 
clared their adherence to the principle of 
obligatory arbitration, while thirty-five 
nations, including Japan and the United 
States were willing and ready to sign a 
general obligatory arbitration treaty. 
Tho the Conference was unable to frame 
such a treaty, all the Governments of the 
world therefore are on record in favor 
of compulsory arbitration in some way. 

At the recent Conference it was a 
source of gratification that the United 
States delegation assumed the leadership 
in the fight for obligatory arbitration. 
This signifies that President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Root—the men behind the 
delegation—stand- for obligatory arbitra- 
tion. We were not surprised, therefore, 
to read a despatch from Washington last 
Thursday announcing that our State De- 


partment would shortly negotiate arbi- 
tration treaties with various Powers. 

By a singular coincidence on the next 
day Count Hayashi, the Minister of 
Japan for Foreign Affairs, made an offi- 
cial statement of the relations between 
Japan and the United States, and con- 
cluded with this significant sentence: 

“The attitude assumed by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, which, after all, is only a reflection 
of public sentiment, is that they are convinced 
that the cause, of civilization as well as com- 
munity interest demands lasting peace and 
friendship between the two nations bordering 
the Pacific.” 

Ever since the United States Congress ° 
in 1900 past a resolution calling upon 
President Cleveland to invite  inter- 
ested Powers to negotiate arbitration 
treaties with us, we have been mor- 
ally bound as a nation to the prin- 
ciple of arbitration. In response to 
that resolution Secretary Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote negotiated a treaty 
between England and the United States, 
which, in 1897, was defeated in the Sen- 
ate by lack of three votes of the required 
two-thirds majority. 

In 1904 Secretary Hay negotiated nine 
treaties, which were defeated in the Sen- 
ate, but for different reasons. On ac- 
count of the conflict between the Presi- 
dent and the Senate in regard to the pre- 
rogative of the Senate the treaties failed, 
the President refusing to accept the . 
amendment proposed by the Senate. 
But these treaties as amended by the Sen- 
ate were approved by an almost unani- 
mous vote, thus proving conclusively that 
the sentiment in the Senate today in favor 
of the treaties of arbitration is over- 
whelming. 

Times have greatly changed since 
then. The Senate has learned much. 
The National Arbitration and Peace 
Congress held in this city last April 
demonstrated that both our government 
and our people are committed to the 
most progressive form of arbitration. 
Even the objections that many of our 
people have against negotiating a treaty 
with England or any of the European 
Powers are utterly lacking in the case 
of Japan. Japan has no Irish in Amer- 
ica. Thus, should we negotiate a treaty 
of arbitration with these modern 
Greeks, not only would the two leading 
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nations of Asia and America set an ex- 
ample to all the world as to how inter- 
national affairs should be conducted, 
but all this infamous war-talk that has 
been so mysteriously prevalent during 
the past few months would instantly 
cease. 4 

In an editorial entitled “The United 
States and World Politics,” in our issue 
of October 24th, we indicated how 
President Roosevelt by his indirect stand 
at the Algeciras Conference in favor of a 
result which ultimately made the Japan- 
English treaty less valuable, by his ad- 
vocacy of a lock instead of a sea-level 
canal, so as to get our battleships as 
quickly as possible from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, by his settling the Russo- 
Japanese war to the advantage of Rus- 
sia, and by his sending the fleet to the 
Pacific, has created a chain of circum- 
stances which have led some people to 
think that perhaps he is not Japan’s best 
friend. Here is now an opportunity for 
the recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize 
to show his real feeling toward the peo- 
ple of Japan. 

As we are chiefly responsible for 
stirring up all this war talk with Japan, 
it would hardly be fitting for Japan to 
make the first move toward an arbitra- 
tion treaty. It ought to come first from 
the United States. If President Roose- 
velt will initiate and carry to a success- 
ful termination such a compulsory and 
inclusive arbitration treaty it will mark 
one of the highest achievements in 
world politics yet accomplished. 

Js 


The Elections 


Waite the ruling issues everywhere 
at last week’s elections were local, the 
results show that the Republican party 
has suffered no loss of strength. ‘There 
were no signs of a reaction against that 
party’s national policies, no indications 
that Mr. Roosevelt’s popularity has de- 
clined. This is all the more noteworthy 
because losses for a dominant party in 
off years are the rule rather than the 
exception, and there was added this year 
the influence of widespread financial 
stringency, following a great decline in 
the market value of securities. The 
effect of such conditions is commonly 
injurious to the party in power. In this 
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instance, however, even the business 
men of New York’s financial district 
who reside in New Jersey: disappointed 
those who had predicted that their dis- 
approval of the President’s policies 
would be expressed ,with much emphasis 
and weight at the polls. On the other 
hand, the elections were in some places 
distinctly discouraging to the Demo- 
cratic party. Fusion, supervised by Mr. 
Bryan, was beaten by 20,000 in Ne- 
braska. In Massachusetts the party has 
been torn apart and wrecked by bitter 
quarrels, and the regular nominee, a 
prominent advocate of tariff reform, 
had but a few more votes than were cast 
for the candidate of the Independent 
League. Kentucky, where Mr. Bryan 
made speeches, elected a Republican 
Governor, and its chief city a Repub- 
lican Mayor. 

In two notable municipal contests, 
however, Republican national political 
interests suffered some loss of prestige. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft unwisely 
induced Mr. Burton to attempt the de- 
feat of Mayor Tom L. Johnson, who 
well deserved to be re-elected. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s defeat has been harmful to Mr. 
Taft as a presidential candidate, in Ohio 
and elsewhere. The unfortunate fusion 
alliance with Mr. Hearst in the city of 
New York appears not to have been sug- 
gested or approved by Mr. Roosevelt, 
but it was made by the local Republican 
leader whose political association with 
the President has been intimate. The 
miserable failure of it was foreseen. 

Neither the attack upon Mayor John- 
son nor the alliance with the Hearst 
forces in New York was good politics 
in any sense of the term. Mr. Burton is 
an upright man of exceptional ability, 
which may best be exercised in Con- 
gress. But. we have thought that his 
assault upon Mayor Johnson’s strong- 
hold was made with a view to the effect 
of his possible success upon national 
politics and the presidential aspirations 
of Mr. Taft, rather than with a regard 
for the welfare of the people of Cleve- 
land. It was unwisely conceived, for 
Mr. Johnson has been a good mayor, and 
failure has given much pleasure to Boss 
Cox and the reactionary foes of Mr. 
han in the Republican organization ‘of 
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EDITORIAL 


All good men rejoice over the victory 
for honest government in San Francisco. 
The election of McCarthy, whose cam- 
paign was managed by the contemptible 
Schmitz from his prison cell, would have 
been for the stricken city a misfortune 
second only to the earthquake. Many 
of the union workingmen voted for 
Taylor, but it is difficult to understand 
why any of them should have supported 
Schmitz’s candidate or the man who was 
set up against Langdon, the honest Dis- 
trict Attorney who has stood by Heney 
while that remarkable prosecutor has 
been bringing the thieves to justice. Ryan, 
the regular Republican candidate for 
Mayor, must be classed with McCarthy, 
for his candidacy must have been de- 
signed to defeat Taylor in the interest 
of McCarthy, Schmitz and their allies. 
It is an interesting fact that the influence 
of Mr. Hearst’s paper in San Francisco 
was exerted in behalf of this man Ryan. 


Fortunately, there were enough right- 


minded union workingmen and bolting 
Republicans to unite with the Good Gov- 
ernment party and the Democrats in giv- 
ing Taylor and Langdon not only large 
pluralities but even’ majorities over all. 
The defeat of these two candidates would 
probably have ended the prosecution of 
as foul a group of rascals as ever robbed 
a municipality ; their triumphant election 
will be of almost inestimable value. to the 
city, proving that a majority of its peo- 
ple are entitled to the confidence of the 
‘outside world, and promoting reconstruc- 
tion by drawing in the capital which 
awaited the result of this contest at the 
polls. 

Mayor Brand Whitlock, novelist and 
protégé of the late “Golden Rule” Jones, 
was re-elected in Toledo, where the street 
railway problem is like that in Cleveland, 
and where his attitude toward a company 
whose franchises will soon expire closely 
resembles Mayor Johnson’s. The defeat 
-of Mayor Fagan in Jersey City is to be 
regretted. Elected six years ago as a 
Republican, he became widely known as 
a practical reformer, and has now been 
overcome by a combination of the ma- 
-chines of both the prominent parties. In 
New York City the Hearst-Republican 
alliance caused loss of voting strength 
for both of the partners and increased the 
ypower of Tammany. Against the decline 
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of Mr. Hearst’s Independent League in 
New York, however, may be counted its 
vigor in Massachusetts, where Hisgen, 
as we have said, received nearly as many 
votes (for Governor) as were cast for 
Whitney. Mr. Hearst and his party have 
not been eliminated. The Democrats 
must reckon with them next year. 

In many places, prohibition or regula- 
tion of the sale of intoxicating liquors 
was a prominent issue. Kentucky’s new 
Governor has been elected on a temper- 
ance platform. The defeated candidate 
for Mayor in Louisville favored repeal 
of the Sunday closing law. The number 
of prohibition counties in Illinois was in- 
creased from ten to fifteen. Half of Del- 
aware chose prohibition. In New Jersey 
the Sunday closing law was one of the 
leading subjects of discussion, and the 
non-committal attitude of the Democratic 
candidate toward this question contrib- 
uted to his defeat. The movement which 
has suppressed saloons thruout great 
areas in the South was seen last week in 
many parts of the North. 


a 
Inverted Hypocrisy 


THERE is a vice, widely prevalent. 
very deleterious in its effects, yet rarely 
condemned by moralists; so rarely in 
fact that it has had no proper name given 


to it. Perhaps the nearest we have to a 
suitable designation is that of “inverted 
hypocrisy,” first applied to Dean Swift by 
his friends when they discovered how 
much piety and benevolence he concealed 
under the cloak of skepticism and malice. 
Ordinary hypocrisy consists in pretend- 
ing to be better than you really are. In- 
verted hypocrisy consists in pretending 
to be worse than you really are. The in- 
verted form is more injurious both to the 
individual practicing it and to his asso- 
ciates than is the ordinary. If one as- 
sumes a virtue when he has it not, he 
raises the moral standard of the com- 
munity and the ideal of human nature to 
the extent to which his profession is 
credited by the people who know him. 
When one falsely confesses a wicked 
deed or a mean motive he is lowering 
the moral tone of society in so far as he 
is believed. The sin of the deception is 
the same in both cases, but since the evil 
in our own nature delights to recognize 
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its counterpart in others, we are more apt 
to assume the truth of the ignoble pro- 
fession rather than the claim to virtue. 
The reflex action upon the individual pos- 
ing as saint or sinner is also very im- 
portant because one inevitably and un- 
consciously tends to become what he 
habitually pretends to be and is generally 
regarded as being. 

The amount of lying that a man will 
do to prove that he has been a rogue is 
appalling. It is a vice common to the 
prayer-meeting and to the saloon. The 
convert who proclaims that he has 
“broken all the ten commandments time 
and again, year after year,” may, after 
all, be only breaking that against lying. 
In Shaw’s play of “Major Barbara,” the 
repentant sinner brought in much rev- 
enue to the Salvation Army by telling 
how he used to beat and kick his poor 
old mother until the appearance on the 
scene of the indignant lady in a bellig- 
erent state of mind compelled him to 
retreat and retract, and freed him at one 
stroke from the burden of his fictitious 
sins. The practice of confession offers 
an insidious temptation to over-indul- 
gence even beyond the limits of truth. 
Like Topsy, it is hard to stop when we 
get started. It requires great moral 
restraint at times to avoid becoming an 
inverted hypocrite. 

That one’s motives for adopting this 
perverted form of moral prevarication 
are often creditable does not, of course, 
excuse it or neutralize its evil conse- 
quences. Whether it is modesty, cyni- 
cism, an abnormal sense of one’s own un- 
worthiness, a desire not to be peculiar, or 
the fear of being taken for a prig, the 
practice of wearing one’s clothes seamy 
side out and putting the worst foot for- 
ward has deplorable effects. A man who 
“never does a proper thing without giv- 
ing an improper motive for it” is apt to 
be an undesirable citizen. We measure 
up by the hight of our companions, and 
what lowers them in our sight lowers us 
in reality. Ina pine forest all trees grow 
tall. 

We should do unto ourselves what we 
would have others do unto us, that is, 
credit us with the highest motive for our 
actions. Why we do things is often quite 
as inexplicable as it is why others do 
them, but if it is necessary to adopt an 


interpretation let us give our good angel 
the benefit of the doubt. When we are 
caught giving 10 cents to a street beg- 


‘gar we begin to apologize for the act, 


which, however unwise it may be, is cer- 
tainly creditable in itself. We say, “I 
couldn’t help it. I am _ so _consti- 
tuted that I must give money to the 
poor,” thus throwing upon fate or 
heredity the responsibility for our virtues 
as we commonly do for our vices. Or 
we say, “I did it from a purely selfish 
motive ; I should have felt uncomfortable 
all day if I had not,” which is a fallacious 
assumption of inverted hypocrisy, be- 
cause it is indirectly boasting the posses- 
sion of an ingrained benevolence of char- 
acter and an active conscience. 

The employer who voluntarily cuts 
down the hours of work takes pains to 
state publicly the fact or the fiction that 
his hands will do more in eight hours 
than ten. If he provides lunch rooms 
and resting places for the girls he is care- 
ful to explain that it saves time and in- 
creases their efficiency. If he puts up 
model tenements he always professes to 
do it as a profitable investment. This 
disguised philanthropy is so common that 
it has been given a special name, “3 per 
cent. charity.” . 

Inverted hypocrisy is more common 
among men than among women. Women 
generally disguise their vices rather than 
expose and exaggerate them. A boy will 
boast of the number of cigarets he 
smokes, so many that his doctor has 
warned him that he will die in a year un- 
less he stops, but no girl will admit lac- 
ing too tight. Still women may often be 
observed to affect cowardice in order to 
stimulate masculine gallantry. And we 
have heard ladies who have given away 
some piece of valuable clothing tell their 
friends that they never did like to wear 
it; it was not becoming. 

In the minor form of inverted hypoc- 
risy which belong to the realm of etiquet 
rather than ethics, there is apparently a 
tendency to improvement. An affecta- 
tion of inability to sing or speak in pub- 
lic, once almost a requirement of polite- 
ness, is now discountenanced. It is not 
regarded as consistent with true sports- 
manship to underrate too greatly one’s 
own skill at golf or chess. 

This gives ground for some hope that 
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the more objectionable manifestations of 
the vice may likewise be eliminated by 
public opinion. The time may come when 
alumni returning to their alma mater 
will find other methods of ingratiating 
themselves with the undergraduates than 
by telling tales of their college pranks 
and misdeeds which, if true, would be 
ground for depriving them of their de- 
grees; when a man who does not believe 
it right to drink wine will not think it 
necessary to profess a dislike for the taste 
or to create a fictitious physician to pro- 
hibit his indulgence; and when men, in 
order to prove themselves no better than 
other people, will not invent a “past” or 
steal sins from printed books like Kip- 
ling’s “Tomlinson.” 

Many a man has been discovered by 
accident or death to have been leading 
a double life; professedly idle and frivol- 
ous, really industrious and serious; or 
posing as a hardhearted miser, really self- 
sacrificing and charitable. In such a 
case it is a question whether his secret 
goodness has been sufficient to overcome 
the evil influence of his bad example. 


Beware of sheep ma wolves’ clothing. 


Church Union in India 


PeRHAPS there would be, at- present, 
as little hope of the Presbyterians and 
the Congregationalists uniting in one 
body as of almost any other union, ex- 
cept with the Episcopalians. And yet 
it is just this union which the two de- 
nominations are now planning in South- 
ern India. It is always the mission- 
aries that lead the way. The mission- 
aries in Japan of the Congregational, 
United Brethren and Methodist Prot- 
estant Boards sent a letter asking that 
the three denominations might be 
united, but the Congregational Council 
in Cleveland voted for delay, altho ap- 
proving in principle. 

The Presbyterians of the United 
States and the English and American 
Congregationalists have strong missions 
in Southern India, with many thousand 
communicants. They have agreed on a 
plan to unite in a single body of native 
churches under the designation of the 
South India United Church. c 

But how can they unite when their 
plans of government are so different? 
It is. easy, for it is essentially the same 
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as that which was involved in the “Plan 
of Union” between the three denomina- 
tions here at home. It provides that 
they shall have one General Assembly, 
which shall have advisory powers, but 
that in the conferences or synods of the 
several missions, Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational, their present methods of 
administration shall not be disturbed. 
The object of the union is thus most ad- 
mirably expressed: 

“To bind the above Churches into one body 
with a view to developing a self-supporting, 
self-governing and_ self-propagating Indian 
Church, which shall present a united living 
testimony to Christ, and worthily represent to 
the world the Christian ideal.” 

There is a Confession of Faith, 
which, like that embraced in the Tri- 
Church “Plan of Union,” is not binding, 
but is a testimony. It opens with this 
introduction : 

“As the Confession is a human instrument 
it is understood that persons asgenting to it do 
not commit themselves to every word or 
phrase, but accept it as a basis of union, and 
as embodying substantially the vital truths held 
in common‘by the uniting Churches.” 

And it concludes thus: 

“The South India United Church reserves 
to itself the right to revise its general Con- 
fession of Faith whenever the consensus of 
opinion in the uniting body demands it.” 

The Confession is general in its char 
acter, covering the accepted evangelical 
doctrines, but that on Holy Scripture is 
so admirably phrased that we give it in 
full: 

“We believe that God, who manifests him- 
self in Creation and Providence, and especially 
in the spirit of man, has been pleased te reveal 
his mind and will for our salvation in various 

ways with ever growing fulness, and that the 
record of this revelation, so far as needful for 
salvation, is contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, which are therefore 
to be devoutedly studied by all; and we rever- 
ently acknowledge the Holy Spirit speaking in 
the Scriptures to be the supreme authority in 
matters of faith and duty.” 

When it comes to Church government 
the Constitution declares that the pastor 
with the elders or deacons constitute 
the sessions or church committees, and 
the local church has “authority to man- 
age its own affairs either by the whole 
body of members or thru its session or 
church committee.” The churches are 
united into church councils (confer- 
ences), which adopt their own system 
of rules, and have direction of matters 
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of general interest, such as organizing 
and recognizing churches, ordaining 
and disciplining ministers, and giving 
counsel and aid to churches, maintain- 
ing order and carrying on evangelistic 
work. These church councils may be 
united into synods. 

The General Assembly meets once in 
two years. We quote: 

“The General Assembly is the representative 
body of the South India United Church, and 
its counselor. It assumes no authority per se 
over the churches, but will consider references 
that come to it thru and with the approval 
of the Church Councils. Its general duties 
are to advise regarding the organization and 
boundaries of Church Councils, and to decide 
all matters referred to it by such councils; to 
co-operate with the Missions carrying on 
evangelistic and other Christian work; to unite 
in cordial fellowship all ministers of the 
Churches to tabulate statistics 2 
to devise ways and means for strengthening 
and advancing the interests of the whole 
Church.” 

It is in every way likely that this plan 
of union will be adopted as reported 
and recommended. There is a move- 
ment for a much broader urlion of de- 
nominations in India, in which Presby- 
terian missionaries are taking the lead. 
It may include the Baptists and other 
smaller bodies, but the Methodists and 
the Episcopalians hesitate to take part 
in it. The union between Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians in South 
India, now practically assured, marks 
an aim for American Christians, after 
the Tri-Church union now under consid- 
eration shall have been accomplished. 
It is toward such union that the heart of 
Christendom moves. 


 ] 
Gray Days 

THERE are days in late autumn that 
make us feel as if the world had stopped 
its wheels to listen. The air is so abso- 
lutely stirless, and a cool gray haze abol- 
ishes every tint of color. The atmosphere 
is so quiet that it does not, so far as you 
can see, in the least move a half dozen 
‘beech leaves that still cling to the 
branches. Altho the air is cool, it does 
not at all bite your flesh, even if you sit 
down in some nook where you can over- 
look the valley and study the landscape. 
Poking open the heaps of leaves medi- 
tatively (it seems to be the only sound 


or motion in the world) you uncover a_ customed to study the trees in this man- 
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belated dandelion flower. The stem is 
short, to be sure, but how compan.on- 
able it at once becomes. Are you quite 
sure that these inanimate flowers are en- 
tirely devoid of emotional life?. Surely 
this dandelion is glad that you have come 
*to it. 

You look up and are astounded to see 
a single seed floating across the sky, on 
flossy wings. There must be a mild cur- 
rent of wind somewhere up there, for it 
floats steadily eastward till out of sight. 
Curiously you watch, hoping to see one 
more, and you will try to find where it 
comes down to its rest. And there it 
comes, following hard after the other, but 
catches on the limb of a plum tree, for a 
moment, and then moves on eddying 
softly into the orchard, and at last com- 
ing down to the ground where the mel- 
ons grew. It is a trifle, but then it is all 
there is to show you that the world is 
alive, and it has sown itself exactly where 
next year you will have to hoe it up. 

But what is a hoe? Just now it seems 
to be something very far off—as far off 
as the muezzin’s cry on a Syrian minaret. 
Why does summer seem so far off, as 
far as if we were living in another world? 
The sun feels its way thru the gray, but 
seems to be asleep. It: mellows the tone 
of the grass, and makes the leaves a lit- 
tle more russety in their brown beds. A 
little whirlwind, no bigger than a barrel, 
that you do not feel at all, catches up an 
armful of leaves in a corner of the hedge 
and throws them up at random. They 
look like a bunch of interrogations, and 
then tumble down again, each one sep- 
arated from its old acquaintances. Some- 
how one can never think of anything in 
this world apart from home. Even these 
leaves must like to rest under the mother 
tree that bore them. 

It is a good day to study the trees. 
Character stands out stiff and determined 
everywhere. The elm is peculiarly moody 
under the influence of gray surround- 
ings, and the oak looks stubborn. You 
can see, by the turn of the limbs and the 
big elbows, what all these trees have been 
trying to do—their aim in life. You are 
surprised to see in what beautiful curves 
some of the trees work out their life 
thought. Every twig is artistic, and the 
whole grouping of limbs is delicate with- 
out weakness. When one has become ac- 
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her, they seem even more beautiful, and 
certainly more companionable, than in 
the blue days of spring or in the yellow 
days of midsummer. Evergreen trees 
never quite lose their brightness, but, 
dripping off the mist, they do not appear 
out of harmony with the gray gloom of 
the day. These great spruces and pines 
come down to us from an age that had 
no winter, so that they seem today to be 
rather like visitors, inquisitive of our 
modern ways of doing things. 

And yet color is not quite suppressed. 
Color is a note of growth, changing 
with every period of plant development. 
Even'the gray mantle, which covers all 
things, is itself one of Nature’s colors. 
Looking down the slope, thru the shrub- 
bery, the dogwood, that last month was 
green, is now fiery crimson, and, if you 
will study carefully, you will find that 
every bush and every new twig, on every 
tree, is a trifle redder than it was a while 
ago when it was growing. Red is the 
color of ripeness, and the grayness of 
the day can hardly veil the richness with 
which Nature finished up her growing 
season. -One thing we may always feel 
sure of, that Nature is an artist, in senti- 
ment as well as execution. 

With the absolute silence, or rather 
thru the silence, there comes a note of 
inquiry. It is much like the stopping of 
machinery in a factory at night, for it 
wakes up people.- The quiet rather 
startles us, concentrates thought, and 
we begin to look around with an inves- 
tigating spirit. The squirrel has his 
head outside of his hole, quietly wonder- 
ing. He himself was never so still be- 
fore. He misses the buzz of millions of 
insects, the rustle of cornstalks, the 
whistle of the wind blowing among 
leaves. He has come out to see if the 
world has stopped moving. Yet, after 
all, there is a song abroad, for Nature 
is always singing. Only our hearing is 
thrown out of tune with the gray silence. 
It is something like the music of a mid- 
night in summer, when the chirp of a 
half-dozen sorts of crickets so blend to- 
gether as not to affect the ear without 
thoughtful listening. 

These gray days are in the soul also. 
We need them as much as we need the 
bright life of June or the heartful days 
of October, Like the trees, we must 
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have our rest periods. We cannot al- 
ways be coloring, nor can we always be 
growing. In summer we are much like 
the rest of Nature, changing from blue 
to red, and now the soul is as gray as 
the landscape. If not too well schooled 
by a well-educated life we grow sad and 
cheerless. Memories have no quicken- 
ing in them. It is as when one wakes 
in the night and the blood is congested 
in the brain. For awhile it seems as if 
brightness were forever gone, and one 
must forever go around by starlight. 
But the power of a soul to rise above 
environment is mighty, as it ought to be, 
to make of us men. Spenser makes 
Belphoebe to create sunshine in a shady 
place. There are a good many who can 
do this beautiful work. These dark 
days call out our power. Only a few 
become victims of the casual and un- 
real. Always the sun is shining on the 
top of gloom, and love and truth are al- 
ways warm in a true soul. 

While we moralize to this effect, the 
cheerless haze has suddenly lifted; the 
gray has gone and the blue has come 
into control. The wind has changed. 
A few flakes of snow sift down thru the 
bare arms of the trees. The air grows 
colder as it grows clearer. Autumn and 
winter are exchanging crowns. The 
flakes fall faster—soft and unshapen, 
they drizzle from the trees and melt on 
the dry leaves. The evergreens drip 
with the mist and the great spruces are 
the first to shake off the gray gloom. A. 
half hour passes in indecision. Small 
icicles form on the twigs. The gray 
passes into crystal white. The green 
goes out of sight steadily; brown leaves 
are hidden with frost; winter has come, 
and at last we are content to have it. 


s 
The Parcels Post 


THe American people need a parcels 
post ; the American people demand a par- 
cels post; the American people will 
certainly have a parcels post. The 
matter has been talked over long 
enough; what we must now have is 
action. The coming session of Con- 
gress cannot safely avoid bringing this 
matter to conclusion. ‘There is no rea- 
son why our nation should remain in 
the rear of all civilized peoples on this 
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and similar affairs. Our present mail 
accommodations are simply arranged to 
debar us from any privileges not extend- 
ed to us by express companies. While 
the stock of common carriers was trem- 
bling below par, that of the Adams Ex- 
press Company remained at 165 and that 
of the American Express Company at 
175—above the conditions and contin- 
gencies of a financial crisis. This is pre- 
cisely as we wish it might be, and hope 
that it always may be, but we see no rea- 
son why these powerful companies shall 
forbid us those advantages which will 
tapidly develop trade, to their advantage 
as well as that of the people. 

It is the true policy of the party in 
control at Washington, as it is of all par- 
ties, to inaugurate a constructive pro- 
gram. It is in danger with the people 
because it has stood simply for an over- 
hauling of old and abused privileges. 
Public attention should now be drawn to 
and centered upon, not only correctives 
in the way of lawsuits, fines and impris- 
onments, Lut also upon plans of develop- 
ment and measures of a progressive char- 
acter. Our post office-is emphatically the 
property of the people. It alone enabled 


(,S% 4p to become a united nation, from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific. It brought about 
intercommunication, that underlies ll 
commerce, as well as manufactures, while 
a large share of our productive indus- 
tries as surely depend upon this marvel- 
ous machine for abolishing time and 
space. It has already done what cannot 
be estimated in thought and in words. 
It has done its best as a carrier of 
thought and purpose; it must be allowed 
to do a great deal better as a carrier of 
things. 

The economic advantage to the people 
will be annually tens of millions. The 
British post office carries parcels not to 
exceed II pounds and not more than 3 
feet 6 inches in length; but in the United 
States we are limited to parcels not ex- 


ceeding 4 pounds in weight. The Eng-\ 


lish parcel of 11 pounds is carried for 
22 cents; but in this country the If 
pounds must be subdivided into three 
smaller parcels, and these will cost eight 
“times as much, or $1.76. Registration 
service, carrying as high as 2,000, is in 
England secured for a fee of from 4 cents 
to 44. The German parcels post carries 
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at even lower rates, for the charge.on a 
12-pound parcel is only one-fourteenth 
what it is in the United States: “The 
charge on a parcel sent from Chicago to 
Liverpool is one-fifth only. of that which 
must be paid on a similar pafcel sent 
from Chicago to St. Louis or from Chi- 
cago to Milwaukee. 

To pay 64 cents on a 4-pound pack- 
age is practically prohibitive, and it seems 
to have been so intended. The law was 
arranged, unqualifiedly, in the interests 
of corporations and not of the people. 
It was an announcement on the: part of 
the Government that we do not intend te 
carry parcels if we can help it. We have 
so far been in this sort of business, with 


- the sign out that we do not like it, and 


that we shall do only what public senti- 
ment forces us to do. That public senti- 
ment is more pronounced on this- subject 
we are certain, and we are quite sure that 
the American people will demand re- 
form. 

As excuses we have heard that a par- 
cels post would burden the ‘mail service. 
The answer is if it pays there is no.bur- 
den. In Great Britain and in Germany 
it does pay. It facilitates the trade of 
small country stores. It brings the peo- 
ple closer together in their everyday 
financial affairs” as the ordinary mail 
brings them together in matters intellec- 
tual. In our vast country this matter is 
becoming of vital importance. The apple 
orchard of the Maine farmer is a distinct 
part with the olive orchard of the Cali- 
fornia ‘producer. Migratory farming 
finds the same man plariting corn in Min- 
nesota in summer and cassava in Florida 
in January. We cannot afford to have 
our lives and our work less closely united 
than steam and electricity make possible. 

The question is coming before the next 
Congress with a most decided conviction 
and sentiment behind it. The common 
folk will constitute a universal lobby, and 
will make their influence felt. Set it 
down to Theodore Roosevelt that the 


\overweening voice of an interested lobby 


has lost its absolutism. The people can 
be heard far more distinctly than they 
could be ten years ago. But behind this 
movement for postal progress will be an 
efficient Postmaster-General, a man of 
business methods, as well as foresight. 
His predecessors have paved the way, but 
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they have not been able to secure the pas- 
sage of a parcels post bill. With Mr. 
Meyer, we imagine, will stand the better 
class of Congressmen, and with the al- 
most united push of the press, we prog- 
nosticate for him success. The United 
States cannot afford any longer to re- 


main in the rear of civilized peoples. The. 


bill must pass. We must and we will 
have a Parcels Post up-to-date, and based 
on the economics of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

& 


Concerning Meat 


A DOCUMENT of extraordinary interest, 
just. published by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is a report on 
“Meat Supply and Surplus, with Con- 
sideration of Consumption and Exports,” 
by George K. Holmes, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Markets. Mr. Holmes, 
it may be remembered, was chief of that 
division of the Eleventh Census which 
was charged with the work of obtaining, 
for the first time in our history, statistics 
of farms," homes and mortgages. The 
scientific and practical ingenuity dis- 
played in that enterprise gave Mr. 
Holmes rank among the best statis- 
ticians, American and foreign, and his 
report has been accepted from the first 
as the most important document we have 
on the distribution of wealth in America. 
His present report on meat supply will 
take. rank as the most valuable source 
we. have of, knowledge of a chief item of 
food production and consfmption. 

As an item of wealth, the meat ani- 
mals. of the United States are of much 
greater importance than people’ in gen- 
eral have suspected. The value of all 
meat animals on and off farms and 
ranges, according to the Census of 1900, 
was $1,929,000,000. The value of cattle 
amounted to $1,500,000,000 of this total. 
The values of swine came next, and of 
sheep third. The capital involved in the 
production of meat amounts to the grand 
total of $10,625,000,000. This is five- 
sixths as much as the capital invested in 
manufacturing, and very slightly less 
than the capitalization of the net earn- 
ings of the steam railroads of the coun- 
try. It is nearly twice the value of all 


the real estate, implements and machin- 
ery of all the farms’ devoted phiefly to 
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producing cotton, fruit, rice, sugar; to- 
bacco, vegetables and to general farm- 
ing. 

Ss the 424,500,000 cattle known to be 
in the world, the United States’ has 
74,200,000, or 17.5 per cent. British 
India has 20.9 per cent., but every other. 
country has a much smaller fraction than 
the United States. Of the world’s 609;- 
800,000 sheep, the United States has 
53,500,000, or 8.8 per cent. Argentina 
beats us with 19.7 per cent.; Australia, 
with 12.2 per cent. and European 
Russia with 9.7 per cent. 

But when it comes to hogs the United 
States stands supreme and unapproach- 
able. Of the world’s 141,300,000 enum- 
erated swine, the United States has 
56,600,000, or 40.1 per cent. Germany 
ranks second, with 13.4 per cent.; Aus- 
tria third, with 9 per cent., and Euro- 
pean Russia, with 8.4 per cent. 

In some other details also of the 
economics of meat we hold unques- 
tioned supremacy. We have, of course, 
learned how to turn every scrap of the 
meat beast to some kind of use, and to 


an extraordinary degree we have culti- 
vated the art of finding and packing all 


his edible parts. In 1900 we rejoiced 
in the possession of 93,502,000 animals 
available for slaughter. Their total live 
weight was 26,864,810,000 pounds, and 
their dressed weight was 16,549,921,000. 
From this there was a subtraction of 
bones and non-edible trimmings weigh- 
ing 3,315,441,000 pounds, but to it was 
added a total of brains, tails and various 
inward parts classed as “extra edible” 
and weighing 2,636,409,000 pounds. 
Consequently the total weight of strict- 
ly edible meat, “dressed” and “extra,” 
was 15,870,889,000 pounds. 

We do not ourselves consume all this 
meat. About one-eighth of the produc- 
tion we export, and our surplus would 
feed either the United Kingdom or the 
German Empire for half a year. If 
foreign countries should refuse to take 
our meat products the throwing of the 
surplus upon the domestic market 
would be financially disastrous. 

But this danger is not immediate or 
appalling, as the further figures show. 
Those thus far quoted give the impres- 
sion by their vastness that we are a na- 
tion of rapacious meat eaters. In point 
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of fact, Australasians are the greatest 
meat eaters in the world, and the people 
of the United States rank second in per 
capita meat consumption. We are fol- 
lowed in the order named by Cuba, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, 
‘Denmark, Belgium and Sweden. 

And now perhaps we shall perforce 
become so far infected with vegetarian- 
ism and Fletcherism that we shall drop 
to a yet lower rank. The price of meat 
is going up and apparently must stay 
up. In 1900, it seems, our per capita 
consumable supply of meat was only 
59.3 per cent. of the per capita consum- 
able supply of 1840. In 1880 it was only 
87.8 per cent. of the per capita consum- 
able supply of 1860, and in Ig00 it was 
74.8 per cent. of the per capita consum- 
able supply of 1890. It is plain that we 
have seen our best days as a meat-eat- 
ing people. The great cattle ranges can 
never again be what they were. Will 
our national energy now decline, or, as 
we resort more and more to cereals and 
bananas, shall we still be quite energetic 


enough and somewhat less given to in- 
effective buzzing and making a noise? 


ow 


indie One of the lessons of the late 
Banks Panic is the importance of estab- 

lishing a system of postal banks 
in which anybody can safely invest a 
small amount. Other civilized countries 
have such banks, but the United States is 
behind the world in the development of 
its postal system. Various Postmaster- 
Generals have recommended postal 
banks, but Congress for some reason de- 
lays, just as it delays, apparently out of 
regard for express companies, to provide 
for the cheap delivery of packages weigh- 
ing more than four pounds. In a case of 
panic like the present postal banks would 
be a resort which no one would be afraid 
of, and there would be no run on them. 
An even more important benefit would be 
that it would be possible in country re- 
gions, where there are no savings banks, 
to encourage economy and thrift. We 
commend the subject once more to the 
favorable attention of Congress. Weare 
pleased to see that the Chamber of Com- 
merce in this city has the subject before 
it for consideration. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


To a number of papets 
which are using every op- 
portunity to attack Presi- 
dent Roosevelt it has occurred that they 
can attach odium to him by calling the 
late financial disturbance “the Roose- 
velt Panic.” It is a rather brilliant idea, 
or would be if it were not so palpably 
the fact that it was not President Roose- 
velt’s speeches or acts that brought on 
the panic, but the illegitimate financial 
methods of certain banks and trust com- 
panies. The New York Clearing House 
made a sharp investigation, found the 
cause, and applied a drastic remedy by 
compelling the withdrawal of officers 
and directors who had misused their po- 
sitions to their own personal advantage. 


A False 
Designation 


-The Clearing House did not find Mr. 


Roosevelt to blame, but wholly these 
speculating trustees and officers. To 
call it the Roosevelt Panic is utterly 
without reason or truth. The cause was 
wholly within the banks themselves, and 
not in the least in any attack on their 
credit from Washington. Indeed Sec- 
retary Cortelyou has done all that the 
Government can do to relieve the panic 
and has been the friend of the banks 
and of the depositors and the people. It 
is only ignorant people that can be mis- 
led by such misinterpretation of facts 
that are wide open to any one that will 


look. 
& 


Cuba That it is the intention of our 

; Govergment to withdraw before 
Libre 

; very long from Cuba we do not 
fail to believe; but that it would not dis- 
please the first President of Cuba Libre 
if he were also to be the last would 
seem clear from a letter of a year ago 
which he has now allowed to see the 
light. Ex-President Palma says, speak- 
ing of his resignation and request for 
American intervention: 

“It is enough to satisfy my conscience this 
conviction of having saved my beloved country 
from anarchy and its natural results of plunder 
and ruin. . . . That my attitude was imme- 
diately justified is proved by the sudden re- 
establishment of peace thru the moral and ma- 
terial influence of the Americans. It has al- 
ways been my belief since I took an active par- 
ticipation in the ten years’ war. The final ajm 
of our noble and patriotic aspirations was not 
independence, but a stable government, capable 
of protecting the lives and properties, and oi 
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guaranteeing the rights of all inhabitants of 
uba, natives and oe alike, and capable 
also to prevent liberty being polluted by anar- 
. chical armed disturbances. 
, “I do not hesitate to declare that it is a 
hundred times better for our beloved Cuba 
to be in a dependent political situation in which 
liberty is “eye than in a republic inde- 
pendent of a sovereign but discredited and 
ruined by blasting periodical civil strifes.” 
Doubtless President Palma represents 
not a few stable Cubans, but we ought 
to give Cuba one more chance to see if 


‘it can govern itself. 
& 

It must not be thought that all the 
American missionaries in Korea are 
against the Japanese occupation. An ex- 
traordinary story was published that the 
Korean Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion was active in rebellion. There was 
no truth in it; it was another associa- 
tion. The Rev. George H. Jones, of the 
American Methodist Mission, in a letter 
to Bishop Harris, published in Japan, 
says that the Christians have taken no 
part in the insurrections, and out of 210 
Koreans killed or wounded in the late 
uprising, there was not one Christian. 
Mr. Jones says: 

“The people take the new agreement in a 
very philosophical way. Some seem to think 
that they don’t realize its significance, but they 
do very fully. They accept and are watching 
to see what the Marquis will do. That is all 


that is necessary. He will win them over to 
his side, for he always ‘wins.’” . 


M 
’ The Plan of Federation of our Ameri- 
can Protestant Churches recommended 
by the Inter-Church Conference in 1905 
provided that, when two-thirds of the 
constituent denominations had taken fa- 
vorable action it should at once become 
operative. Such action has now been 
taken, and the first meeting of the “Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America” will be held in December, 1908. 
There will be not less than thirty denom- 
inations taking part, with over 17,000,000 
members. All great moral and religious 
questions will come within the range of 
its concern. 
J fj 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that 
many Russian officers have applied at the 
American Embassy for appointments as 
instructors in our army in. preparation 
for a war between the United States and 
Japan. No doubt if it comes to the worst 
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the Russian admirals and generals who 
are now in prison for incompetency and 
cowardice would be released on bail by 
the Czar for the purpose of showing us 
how to lick the ee 


Here is a new thing from Hawaii. The 
Hawaiian Board of Missions has estab- 
lished a kindergarten in the principal 
town of the island of Maui, and a Jap- 
anese saloon-kéeper opposite the school 
has entered a protest against it on the 
ground that it disturbs his customers! 
He says they “cannot stand the behavior 
of the children on the opposite side of the 
street.” That is delightful. 

ad 


We do not wonder that the birthday 
message of the Emperor of Japan to his 
110,000 subjects in Hawaii startled some 
who heard of it: He said: 

“Should emergency arise offer yourselves 
courageously to your beloved country, and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of our im- 
perial throne.” 

Yet that is a proper address, and we have 
no reason to imagine it was directed 
against an emergency with which we are 
concerned, ‘ 

Js 


It is not strange that it is reported that 


‘the President’s Message to Congress will 


recommend a modification: of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law, for months ago he 
gave notice that he would ask Congress 
to repeal the law as far as it applies to 
railroads. Railroads were not in the mind 
of Congress when the law was enacted, 
and railroad combinations are often very 
good things, and their rates can be con- 
trolled-by legislation. 

Js 


We hope that the recommendation said 
to have been made by a Western pro- 
fessor, that Roosevelt should be king, will 
not be carried out. Whatever mistakes 
Roosevelt may have made in the exer- 
cise of his presidential -power, he does 
not deserve to be reduced to the stately 
impotence of a European monarch. 


ed 

The number of vehicles that past a 
point on Fifth avenue near Fifty-eighth 
street in twenty-four hours was 10,379, 
of which 7,010 were drawn by horses and 
3,309 were automobiles.. And all this 
change has arisen, practically, in five 
years. 
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BANKING ROOM OF THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK, OF CHICAGO. 


One of Chicago’s Great Banks 


THE Commercial National Bank, of 
Chicago, which moved into its new of- 
fices at the northeast corner of Clark 
and Adams streets on October 14th, was 
chartered in 1865, with a capital of 
$200,000. Its capital now is $3,000,000; 
its surplus and undivided profits amount 
to $4,000,000, and it has $40,000,000 of 
deposits, ranking fourth in the list of 
Chicago’s national banks and thirteenth 
in the list of those of the entire country. 
Its chief officers are George E. Roberts, 
president ; Joseph T. Talbert, vice-presi- 
dent; Ralph Van Vechten, second vice- 
president; David Vernon, third vice- 
president. Franklin MacVeagh, the 
eminent merchant and advocate of civic 
reform, is chairman of the board. 
Among the other directors are Robert T. 
Lincoln, president of the Pullman Car 
Company ; E. H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation; Darius 
Miller, first vice-president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
pany; William V. Kelley, president of 
the American Steel Foundries Com- 
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pany; Charles F. Spalding, president of 
the Spalding Lumber Company, and 
William J. Chalmers, president of the 
Commercial National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. 

There have been only four presidents 
—P. R. Westfall, Henry F. Eames, 
James H. Eckels, and Mr. Roberts. The 
latter recently resigned the important 
Federal position of Director of the Mint 
to take this office. Mr. Eames, a banker 
of great ability and high character, held 
the place for thirty-two years. The late 
Mr. Eckels, a banker of national reputa- 
tion (formerly Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency), served for nine years. N. K. 
Fairbank and Franklin MacVeagh enter- 
ed the board in 1881, the late Jesse. 
Spalding in 1885, and Mr. Lincoln in 
1898. Among the directors in recent 
years have been Paul Morton, now presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, and John C. McKeon, who re- 
tired from the office of vice-president to 
become second vice-president of the Na- 
tional Park Bank in New York. 

The offices of which the bank took 
possession in October are situated in a 
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fine new building directly opposite to the 
building of the ‘Federal Government. It 
was.erected at a cost of about $3,500,- 
000,*and is entirely owned by the Com- 
mercial National Safe Deposit Company. 
Eighteen stories (260 feet) high, and an 
admirable example of the Italian Renais- 
sance, it is one of the most imposing and 
attractive business structures in the city. 
The main banking-room, approached by 
a grand marble staircase, is Greek in the 
style of its decorations, spacious, excel- 
lently lighted, and carefully planned for 
the convenience of employees and the 
public. Here and in the officers’. rooms 
an intelligently chosen color scheme has 
been followed in the use of Istrian mar- 
ble, Caen stone, rare woods and furni- 
ture made from special designs. Armor 
plate, such as is used for modern battle- 
ships, is the chief material for the cash 
and safety deposit vaults, which are the 
largest of their kind in the world. In 
the bank’s vault alone there are 225 tons 
of this, and the vestibule of this vault 
was forged out of one solid ingot. 


Emergency Issues of Currency 


DurinG the last three weeks our need 
of emergency issues of taxed and guard- 
ed asset currency has been very clearly 


shown. The enactment of a bill upon 
the lines of last year’s Fowler bill and 
the recommendations of the American 
Bankers’ Association and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce will be one 
of the first duties of the new Congress. 
The Fowler bill (which was favorably 
reported in the House) and the Associa- 
tion’s plan differ only in minor details. 
The Association’s plan, as shown in the 
able report of Mr. A. Barton Hepburn, 
is as follows: 


Any national bank which has been in active 
business for one year and which has a surplus 
equal to 20 per c®nt. of its capital, shall be 
authorized to issue, under rules and regulations 
determined by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, credit notes to the amount of 40 per 
cent. of its bond-secured notes, the same to 
be subject to a tax of 2% per cent. per annum, 
and to be guarded by a reserve of 25 per cent. ; 
also, to make a further issue’ of credit notes 
to an amount equal to 12% per cent. of its 
capital, the same to be taxed at 5 per cent. per 
annum, and to be guarded by a reserve of 25 
per cent.; provided that the total of credit notes 
and bond-secured notes shall not exceed the 
capital. The taxes are to be a guaranty fund 
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for the redemption of the notes of failed banks 
and for the payment of the expenses of print- 
ing and redemption. Amiple® facilities for 
prompt redemption shall be “provided. _ 

In the Fowler bill the tax on the ‘first 
emergency issue is 3 per cent. instead of 
24, and such issue must not. exceed 25 
per cent. of the capital. When that bill 
was reported, the greatest possible issue 
of 25 per cent. (taxed at 3 per cent.) 
would have been $213,000,000, and $106,- 
500,000 at 5 per cent. could have. been 
added. ; 

Such credit currency would be issued 
only in time of great stringency, and 
would be withdrawn after the return of 
normal conditions. It would be perfect- 
ly safe and would serve the interests of 
the people rather than those of “Wall 
Street.” The House committee asserted 
that it would “almost invariably prevent 
a panic and always avert a ruinous cri- 
sis.” Credit issues of this kind are used 
in Germany, France and Canada. They 
would impart a little elasticity to the rigid 
volume of our currency, and authority for 
using them here should be granted before 
the end of the year. 

& 

...-A seat on the New York Stock 
Exchange was sold last week for $60,000, 
the lowest price recorded since 1904. 
The highest price, $95,000,. was paid 
nearly two years ago. 


....LThe directors of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany have decided to offer to stockhold- 
ers at par $39,000,000 of 6 per cent. de- 
benture bonds, convertible, after January 
15th, 1923, into stock, dollar for dollar. 


....It is predicted that the output of 
the petroleum field near Tampico, in 
Mexico, will soon exceed that of any of 
the oil fields in this country. The com- 
pany in control owns about 1,000,000 
acres of land and has options on 3,000,- 
000 more, 


...-In a report issued on the 8th, the 
Government estimates the corn crop har- 
vested this year at 2,553,732,000 bushels. 
This quantity has been exceeded in only 
two years. The same report estimates 
the potato crop at 292,407,000 bushels, 
against 308,038,000 last year, and the 
crop of tobacco at 645,213,000 pounds, 
against 682,429,000 in 1906, 
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Insurance at Yale 


THE course on insurance just an- 
nounced by Yale University: covers in- 
struction given by means of. lectures 
supplemented by collateral reading. The 
first half of the year is devoted to a 
study of life insurance. After showing 
the, historical development of the busi- 
ness, the theory of such insurance is 
taken up. No attempt is made to go 
into the higher mathematics of the sub- 
ject, but the principles are explained 
in a way comprehensible to the non- 
mathematical mind. When this is done, 
much stress is laid upon the practical 
problems connected with the business 
such as legal regulation, taxation, ex- 
penses, dividends, company manage- 
ment, and the relation in general of the 
business to the public. Most of the re- 
mainder of the year is given to a study 
of fire insurance, with special emphasis 
upon the problem of rates, rating asso- 
ciations, legal regulation, the fire loss 
and means of decreasing the burning 
ratio. Several lectures in conclusion 
are devoted to the particular problems 
connected with the accident, liability and 
miscellaneous forms of insurance. In 
addition to the regular work of the 
course, lectures are given each year by 
prominent insurance men on subjects 
which their practical contact with the 
business makes them especially fitted to 
treat. The course is designed primarily 
for the student who desires a general 
knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tices of the business, that is, for the 
man who is going either. into business or 
into the legal profession.. The class is 
open to students regularly enrolled in 
the university and to others qualified to 
attend the course. The University 
Library contains full sets of the trans- 
actions of the various actuarial: societies, 
files and current numbers of several of 
the leading insurance magazines and 
many books on insurance. To all stu- 
dents of the course the privileges of the 
library are extended where special in- 
vestigations into the topics taken up in 
the course may be carried on, Dr, Lester 
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W. Zartman is in charge of this depart- 
ment. s 


In Case of Fire Call the Firemen 


CERTAIN of the suggestions of Deputy 
Fire Commissioner Wise of Brooklyn as 
to what to do in case of fire are deserv- 
ing of careful consideration outside of 
the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, 
for which they were made. Among other 
things, he said: 


“It strikes me as an opportune moment to 
call the attention of the public to the urgent 
necessity of quick action whenever a fife is 
discovered. It has become the habit of people, 
when they discover a blaze, to fight it them- 
selves, and when they find that it is too much 
for them they then appeal to the fire depart- 
ment. I cannot impress too strongly the fact 
that the department is here for the fighting of 
fires, and that it is the duty of every one to 
call on this department from the very first, and 
then to go and fight the fire if so inclined. 

“No plainer case in this connection can be 
cited than the Coney Island fire. After 
trying for almost half an hour to extinguish a 
blaze with which they were entirely unable to 
cope, those who discovered the fire finally ap- 
pealed to the department, with the result that 
this department was called upon to cope with 
a fire of great dimensions. I personally know 
that the uniformed force did great work at 
Coney Island, for I was on the spot ten min- 
utes after the alarm was turned in, and I know 
there would have been no such loss of property 
as occurred had an appeal been sent when the 
blaze was first discovered. 

“Similar cases occur every day. When I 
first assumed office I had placards sent to prac- 
tically every house in the city, notifying the 
residents where to find the nearest fire-key and 
fire-box, and yet I meet dozens of people who 
confess that they have never thought to look 
up their location. It is the duty of every man 
to’ know these facts and then call on the de- 
partment the minute the emergency arises.” 


Tue Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company announces that-it has been re- 
instated and its license to do business in 
the State of Mississippi renewed. 


Tue National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the United States of America, 
whose home office is in Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Mr. S. C. Bolling to its agency 
force. Mr. Bolling will have charge of 
several of the Southern States. He is 
now in the field conducting an aggres- 
sive campaign, 
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‘Conservative financiers will tell you that a 
safe investment at 


5% a Year 


is from one to one and a half per cent. more 
than the average individual depositor or 
speculator realizes from year to year. 
Permanent security, special opportunities 
from. long experience, large capital re- 
sources, and careful advisors enable the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 


to pay you 5% per year on every dollar 
you invest with the Company. Earnings 
reckoned for every day. No risk or anxiety 
about your investment, which is always 
subject to your control and available in 
emergency. 


Are You Getting 57 on Your Savings? 


Under supervision New York Banking 
Department. 


Established 14 years 
Assets $1,750,000 
Write for full particulars 
) INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
AND LOAN CO. 
19 Times Bldg. 


Broadway and 42d St., New York 














The New Jersey .Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co. 


83 and 85 Montgomery Street, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Capital - - - - $500,000 
Surplus (Earned) - - - 2.000 
Undivided Profits - 700,000 
Total Resources - 7,500,000 


OFFICERS 
WILLIAM H. CORBIN, President 
E. F. C. YOUNG, Vice-President. 
GEORGE F. PERKINS, 2d Vice-President. 
DANIEL E. EVARTS, Treasurer and Secretarg. 
A. C. GREENE, Asst. Treasurer and Asst. Secretary. 





TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, etc. Receives 
deposits subject to check and allows interest on 
daily balances. Issues Time and Demand 
Certificates of Deposit bearing inter- 
est. Accounts solicited. 


TITLE DEPARTMENT 
Titles Guaranteed to Real Estate in any part of 
ew Jersey. 
SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


Safe Deposit Vaults as perfect in construction and 
complete in ot as is possible to make 
them. Boxes from $5 to $350 per annum. 




















Men, Women 
and Children 


IT IS PURE 
IT IS POROUS 
IT IS PROTECTIVE 
IT Is 


All Wool in all Weights and 
All Weights for all Wants 


Write for samples and 
booklet: of particulars. 


DR. JAEGER’S S. W. S. CO.’S 
Own Stores 








New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 22 Maiden Lane. 
Brooklyn : 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St. 


Agents in all Principal Cities. 
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PACIFIC BANK 


470 BROADWAY. 


A Conservative Depository 
for 57 Years. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$1,250,000.00 

















HOTEL 


GROSVENOR 


FIFTH AVE. and TENTH ST. 


Catering exclusively to patronage of 
the highest class, affords a permanent 
residence for select people. 

Furnished apartments, 2 ‘rooms and 
bath to 12 rooms and 5 baths. 


WILLIAM H. PURDY, Manager 
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THE WING PIANO 


A MUSICAL instrument;—manufactured in the musical centre of America for forty years. It 
is therefore known favorably throughout the entire world for its supreme vibration and sweet, flute- 


like quality. Passages of power are rendered without consciousness of effort. Delicate runs and 
embellishments are very pure in tone (free from the usual noise of stroke). A light, springy touch, 
not tiresome even to an invalid. These truthfully describe some of the virtues of the modern 
Wing Piano. During 38 years the Wing Pianos have been used in Conservatories of Music, 
the most luxurious city hotels, in the homes of organists, music teachers, singers and pianists, and 
besides in tens of thousands of homes of the best American citizens as well as in all parts of the 
globe, from Newfoundland to South Africa. 


We thus make it easy for you to test not only any style of our new pianos, but also those that have been in 
actual daily home service right in your own home section for many years—wherever you may live. This 
saves you all trouble and annoyance. If your home requires a good piano, our methods and capital save 
you a very considerable sum of money. The reasons we will fully explain in the printed matter we will 
send you. This saving will be sufficient to decidedly interest you. Our transactions are strictly confiden- 
tial. Even our delivery representatives know no details. Your transaction with other piano houses is 
apt to be neighborhood gossip, We make a distinct departure in all these directions. 


The large and handsome book we want to send you free by return mail explains all about our methods. Better 
than this, it also explains the entire subject of pianos. A book of 156 pages, a foot square—it is called 
“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” It tells about the qualities of labor, felt, wires, 
ivories and woods used in every artistic piano, and compares high qualities with the cheaper kinds used in a 
shoddy piano. It explains the devices of the average dealer and agent. Illustrates the “‘Noteaccord,’” 
commended by Paderewski—and the extra “attachment,” if desired, which can be supplied with the Wing 
Piano, and which gives at least four additional qualities of orchestral tone. A set of wood colored miniature 
pianos show the Wing Pianos almost as if they were within reach. You should have this educational book 
to teach you what you should surely know before you spend hundreds upon a piano. Don't wait to get postal 
or note sheet. Your name and address on any convenient piece of paper is all that is required to obtain the 
valuable Book and Miniatures, while the edition lasts. 


WING & SON, 350-365 W. 13th St., New York City g 
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READING NOTICES 

ECHOES FROM THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW 

The Automobile Show of. last week at the 
Square Garden attracted visitors from many out-of-town 
points. . Dealers were present for the purpose of show- 
ing their products and visitors came to see the various 
cars and in many cases sales were made. Motorists came 
together to compare notes and to acquaint themselves with 
the new machines on view. exhibition was eminently 
successful._In addition to the cars mentioned by us last 
week attention is now called to the following cars: 

The Mora Roadster, made by the Mora Motor Car 
Company, at Newark, N. Y., is mechanically right and sells 
at a reasonable price. It is not too heavy. It is simple in 
construction, but well made, and it has good speed. 
Finally, the price is not high. If the Mora is compared 
with other high’ grade cars it will be found to have ex- 
ceptional value. A 

The Knox is manufactured by the Knox Automobile 
Company at Springfield, Mass. This concern began ex- 
perimenting in 1899 and has persistently continued until 
the result was an air-cooled engine put on the market 
in 1900. One of the newest machines turned out by this 
concern is called Model “H” Knox Sportabout. This is 
a high-powered on built on racing lines. It is 
listed at $2,500. e other Knox models for 1908 have 
been kept up to date and improved wherever possible. 

The “White” Car is made at Cleveland by the White 
Company. Steam is the motive power. This car has a 
record of eight years before the public. It has held its 
own in’ private service and in public competition since it 
was first put upon the market. The White is a good hill 
climber. Its noise is minimized. Its odor is not ob- 
jectionable and it has a good exhaust. The White Car 
lasts a good long time and is not over expensive to run. 
It does not raise much dust and the machine is not 
hard on tires. 

The Studebaker Company, of South Bend, Ind., had a 
large exhibit, consisting of 15 cars, of which 5 were 
gasoline, 4 electric, 4 electric pleasure cars and 2-.were 
electric commercial cars. These cars ranged from an 
800 pound delivery wagon to a 10,000 pound commercial 
car. The use of automobiles for commercial purposes is 
steady and very healthy. The president of the Studebaker 
Company predicts that these cars will be a feature of the 
business in the near future. The H. B. Claflin Company 
has several such cars in use for deliveries and the Adams 
Express Company has replaced many of its horses and 
wagons with motor cars. 


ORIENTAL TOURS 
An announcement is made of an especially interesting 
tour next winter, including Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Malta, 
Algiers, Egypt and the Holy Land. The entire cost for 
a seventy day trip is only $400. Other Oriental and 
European tours are also announced by F. C. Clark, Times 
Building, New York. 


“SPRING NEEDLE” UNDERWEAR 

Something unique in the way of underwear may be 
found in the “Spring Needle” fabric. While all woven 
underwear will stretch, the “Spring Needle” garments do 
more—they yield to every pressure and return automati- 
cally to their former size and shape. This is due to a 
foculies method of weaving known only to the Cooper 
Manufacturing Company, of Bennington, Vt., with whom 
it originated. “Spring Needle” underwear is sold by the 
best dealers. 


THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE IS GOOD 
The Hotel Martinique is a hotel situated in the heart of 
things. The life of New York surges around it and it is 
accessible from any point. This hotel is patronized by 
those who know what a hotel ought to be and they 
find in the matter of fire ‘oofing, modernity, luxury and 
convenience that the Hotel Martinique is equaled by few 
and surpassed only by those whose charges greatly exceed 
the Martinique scale. The service, both in the hotel and 
restaurants, is good and has secured - praise at the 
hands of those Jisposed to criticise. ose who appre 
ciate good music while dining will enjoy the music that 

is a feature of the Dutch Room in the Martinique. 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., quarterly, preferred, 
1% per cent., payable November Hi 1907. 
International Silver Co. coupons No. 18 of 
first mortgage bonds will be paid on and after 
December Ist, 1907. 
American Cotton Oil Co. semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, 3 per cent., payable December 2d, 1907. 








Pleasant Summer — 
Right Food the: Cause 


A Wis. woman says: 
“I was run down and weak, troubled with 
nervousness and headache -for the last six 


years. The least excitement would make 


me nervous and cause severe headache. 
“This summer I have been eating Grape- 
Nuts regularly and feel better than for the 
six years past. 
“I am not troubled with headache and 
nervousness, and weigh more than I ever 
I gained 5 lbs. in 


have before in my life. 
one week.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a Reason.” 
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Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. 
OF BOSTON 


Assets Dec. 31, 1906 . $42,732,849.12 
Liabilities . . . 38,365.243.17 
Surplus $ - « *° 4 367,606.95 


STEPHEN H. RHODES 


President 


ROLAND 0. LAMB 
Vice-President 


New York Office, St. Paul Building 
GEORGE L. STIMMEL, General Agent 
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ARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC.” 
16,000 tons, fine, large, 
unusually steady. 


Oo THE ORIEN 


to A 4 17, 
petits and up, wu Saclay shore 
excursions. “stole dis, Se Se- 


ville. hen Malte 19 Holy 
d, Constentinarte, y ie: The ot oe, ete. 
Tickets g to stop over in Europe. Tours the 


World oll & to a Sici ete. 
a CLARK Times Times Bldg., New York. 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN. 
sas 


Light, and Easily Moved! 
Suitable for any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
=p well as in the winter mon 


Seventy anys, cs cost 





shor 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CoO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK. 








Unlike all 
For 








THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN Cot- 
ton Oil Company, on November 7th, 1907, declared a semi- 
annual Dividend of THREE PER CENT. upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable December 2d, 1907, at the banking 
house of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar St., N. Y. City. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will be closed 
on November 14th, 1907, at 8 P. M., and will remain closed 
until December 6th, 1907, at 10 A. M. 


JUSTUS EB. RALPH, Secretary. 


Office of 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
Meriden, Conn., November 15th, 1907. 


Coupons No. 18 of the ant erton e me of this com- 
pany, due December Ist, pai after that 
date upon presentation at Rv American , fA National 
Bank, 128 Broadway, New York Cit 


GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 








The Board 

has this day declared the regular qu 
one and one-half per cent. on the f 
Company, payable a gs 15th, 18 
books wilt close at 8 P. M., November 8th, and will reopen 


at 10 A. M., BAR Ry: 1907. 
CHA L. CORNELL, . Treasurer. 


THE LINCOLN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Of the City of New York 
32 East Forty-second St. 


Capital, - = $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Profits (earned), 1,584,733.54 
Deposits, - = 15,462,409.43 
Total Resources, - 18,763,942.97 











i 


Thomas L. Jam 
Matthew C. D. G. Rockefeller, 
Ghagien Cc. Clarke, Oleot 

. V. W. Rossiter, ; Yanderbitt, Jr., 
r D. Layng, 














INVESTMENT 
One $15,000.00 note, five years, interest 8%, pay 
able quarterly, secured by second mortgage on excep- 
tionally fine business property in centre of Jacksonville, 
Florida, maker and endorser first class, references to 
best city banks, offered for $13,500.00 cash. 
_ Address, Box 3 Saint Leo, Florida. 





Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL. PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities. 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices, 


Large, light and ai ‘ooms for the use and convenience 
sant SENTRAN 


of customers. NCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 








OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Chartered 1872 


EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 


5 per cent. Debentures 


Surpl 
and Mortgages upon Real Estate; near! sone sold =, over thirty 
years’ business without loss or Paelay to investors. Sen information. 
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HE Fifth Avenue Branch 


of the Farmers’ Loan Union Trust Co. 
of New York 








and Trust Company at 
475 Fifth Avenue, near 41st No. 80 Broadway 


and 


No. 425 Fifth Ave. 


Corner 38th Street 








Street, is fully equipped to 
transact any approved banking 


business. 


Deposits Received 
Travelers’ Letters of Credit Subject to Check 


issued or guaranteed. Foreign 


Established 1864 
Money and Express Cheques. i 

Capital Surplus 
Vault Boxes for customers $1,000,000 $7,500,000 


use. 























TO THE DE POSITORS ann STOCKHOLDERS oF THE 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. 


An agreement dated November 8th, 1907, supplemental to the original agreement of October 28th, 
1907, has been deposited with the Depositary for signature by those who have previously deposited 
under the original agreement. . 

All depositors and stockholders of the Knickerbocker Trust Company are urged to deposit forth- 
with with the NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 26 Broad Street, New York City, the Certifi- 
cates for their shares of stock or assignments of their deposit accounts, together with their Certificates 
of Deposit, if any, under the terms of the agreements dated October 28th and November 8th, 1907, 
adopted by the Committee and lodged with the Depositary, from whom, or from any of the under- 
signed, copies may be obtained. a 

Any Depositor who may dissent from the plan for resumption of business or for reorganization, 
or both, which the committee is to prepare, may, without expense, withdraw the certificates or assign- 
ments of claim deposited, within the time and as provided in the agreement. 

Depositors are to retain all legal rights of offset with respect to claims of the Knickerbocker Trust - 
Company against them. 

Transferable receipts will be issued by the Depositary. 
Dated November gth, 1907. 


FREDERICK G. BOURNE, Chairman, 149 Broadway, New York. 
A. FOSTER HIGGINS, Higgins & Cox, 3 South William Street, New York. 
G. LOUIS BOISSEVAIN, 30 Pine Street, New York. 
MOSES TAYLOR, 30 Pine Street, New York. 
WILLIAM A. TUCKER, 70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
CHARLES P. PERIN, 2 Rector Street, New York. 
LEOPOLD WALLACH, 33 Wall Street, New a ‘ 
mmittee. 


JULIEN T. DAVIES, 34 Nassau Street, New York. ) Counsel to 
JAS. RUSSELL SOLEY, 5 Nassau St., New York. t Comenittes 
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EFORE purchasing a carriage don’t fail to look into the merits of the 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 





RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 





BAILEY SPECIAL TIRES—Thicker and better rubber than other tires: 
NEW BAILEY COUPLER FOR SHAFTS—A distinct advance 
STEEL SILLS AND DOVETAILED CORNERS—Make body prac- 


tically indestructible 





SEND FOR BOOKLET 


S. R. BAILEY & CO,, Inc, : 





Amesbury, Mass. 














Hitlantic Mutual 
tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with 2 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 


OE dibcokséceeosbawas veenetl $21,108,343,494 00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
GONE GE's Ke neccnéectesneges se 224,197,211 06 


Paid losses during that period.... 127,760,071 08 


Issued certificates of profits to 


SNS. nedecavenaotesedanee<’ ie 81,310,840 00 
Of which there have been redeemed 73,744,440 00 
Leaving outstanding at present time 7,506,400 00 
Interest paid on _ certificates 

MRREy BD. cccccecsdngscecsens 19,469,981 85 


On December 31, 1906, the assets 
of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 
The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 
_ For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. : 
A . RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 
ANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 
» G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 





January, 1, 1907 


PO errr fee oseccvescoss $29,138,062. 19 
ERMMEIEEED ccvcccecceccrscocoese ees  26,318,347.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715.19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 

















1850 1907 


THE UNITED STATES LIF 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
JAMES B. PLUM «2.2.0 sccccccccccccccccccecs +++. Leather 
CLARENCE H. K@BLSBY...... Prest. Title Guarantee a: 


WM. H. PORTER .............- Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
‘or themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 
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This Book is FREE 


It tells about a scientific system by which you can increase age height, 
a system patented by every civilized country in the world, a system 
that has increased the height of thousands. whist only does it increase 
the height but it broadens the shoulders and develops symmetrically 
the entire body without the use of drugs, electricity or any kind ot 
operation. It is endorsed by thinking people the world over and 
practiced by tens of thousands who have derived untold benefits from 
it. @You can add from one to. five inches to your height.. Would 
you like to be taller, broader of ‘shoulder, fuller of chest and better 
developed. physically in every way? Write Ao-day for >this 
book which is absolutely frees You will learn soniething 
about the’ anatomy-of the human body that will interest 
you and entertain you. 


CARTILAGE COMPANY 


383¢ Unity Building, Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 






























The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam 
Boiler Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of 
and does exclusively a steam boiler :‘nspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific ccnstruction and _ instal- 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and re- 
sources are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the pay- 
ment of losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no 
other hazard whatsoever. - 

“ , The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
a and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England States, and nearl 
40th Annual Statement two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. i 

















January 1, 1907 
CAPITAL, . «. $500,000.00 
SURPLUS, . 1,485,457 73 L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
RESERVES, *. 1,992,787.98 ° Tsne.P, + i m2 
ASSETS, C 3/978.245.71 F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 
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THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY OTHER COMPANY. 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Building Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Hil. 
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THE BEST PAPER FOR FAMILY READING. 
IT COMES EVERY WEEK THE YEAR ROUND. 


The Youth’s Companion 


The Volume for 1908 will give for $1.75 an amount of good reading equivalent to 
twenty 400-page books—history, fiction, biography, etc.—costing ordinarily $ 1.50 each. 


2 50 GOOD STORIES —Serial Stories, Stories of 
Character, Adventure and Heroism. 


50 ARTICLES — Reminiscences, Travel Papers and 
3 Sketches by Famous Men and Women. 


100 oat, TO-DATE NOTES on Current Events and 
Discoveries in Nature and Science. 


ONE-MINUTE bog eng rary, ert ges 
2000 Children’s Page, The Weekly Health e, etc. 
Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1908 FREE. 





EVERY NEW_ SUBSCRIBER om 


who cuts out and sends this slip(or mentions this publication)at once with $1.75 will receive 


All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1907. 
F The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Holiday Numbers. 
The Companion’s 4-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in Full Color. 
Then The Companion for the 52 issues of 1908—a complete library of the best reading. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


























